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LLEWELLEN. 


CHAP.  I. 


A  smile  of  peace  the  canon  wore, 
But  horror  fix'd  his  eye. 


All  things  being  arranged  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  several  parties,  Lady  Bel- 
lington  requested  Isabella  to  accompany 
her  on  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  D — — , 
who  was  desirous  of  seeing  and  convers- 
ing with  her  before  she  undertook  to 
personate  the  character  of  Ariel. 

"  You  will  see  in  her  Grace,"  said 
Lady  Bellington,  a  compound  of  whim 
and  good  sense.  She  is  one  of  those 
people  whose  sentiments  are  unfettered 
by  rule,  and  whose  actions  are  indepen- 

VOL.  II.  A 
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dent.  She  has  a  mortal  antipathy  to  all 
affectation  in  others,  and  never  fails  to 
ridicule  and  expose  it.  She  possesses  the 
best  of  hearts,  and  the  most  whimsical  of 
heads  ;  and  while  she  represses  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  arrogant,  she  holds  forth 
the  olive  branch  to  the  modest  and  un- 
assuming. But  she  has  no  compassion 
for  those  who  transgress  her  laws  of  rec- 
titude ;  and  I  have  known  her  have  re- 
course to  the  most  extraordinary  and  un- 
expected modes  of  discipline.,, 

"  Your  Ladyship  will  pardon  me," 
said  Isabella ;  "  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
dread  to  face  her  Grace." 

"  You  need  not,"  replied  Lady  Bel- 
lington,  "  for  you  are  just  the  sort  of 
person  that  will  charm  her." 

The  carriage  now  stopped,  and  Isa- 
bella followed  Lady  Beliington  into  the 
presence  of  the  Duchess. 

They  found  her  surrounded  by  trades- 
men of  all  descriptions,  who  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  masquerade. 
On  seeing  her  visitors,  she  frankly  ex- 
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tended  a  hand  to  each  ;  and  fixing  her 
keen  rolling  eye  in  the  face  of  Isabella, 
"  Ah,"  said  she,  "  this  will  do  ;  this  is 
the  very  piece  of  machinery  I  want — 
light,  airy,  and  active.  If  the  springs 
are  as  good  as  they  promise,  I  shall  only 
have  to  set  the  wheel  in  motion,  and  all 
goes  well.  But  can  you  keep  a  secret, 
my  pretty  Ariel  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  Madam,"  replied  Isabella, 

"  You  hope  ;  why  that  means  nothing 
— come — yes  or  no  ?" 

"  Yes,  then,  Madam." 

"  Ah  !  that's  a  good  girl.  The  men 
say  we  can't  keep  secrets,  and  their 
wives  are  right  not  to  undeceive  them  : 
But  come,  we  shall  bave  a  little  private 
conversation." 

In  about  an  hour  Isabella  returned 
home  in  raptures  with  the  condescen- 
sion and  kindness  of  the  Duchess  ;  and 
Clara  could  observe  that  some  plans  were 
in  agitation  of  which  she  was  to  be  kept 
in  ignorance  until  she  witnessed  their  ef- 
fect on  the  night  of  the  masquerade. 
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"  The  Duchess,"  said  Isabella,  "  is  a 
delightful  woman  ; — what  a  piercing  eye 
she  has  ;    her  aspect  is  that  of  a  fo- 
reigner.    She  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  confidant  of  Mrs  Colonel  Llewellen, 
whose  history,  it  appears,   was  a  very 
strange  one.    She  was  compelled  to  mar- 
ry the  Colonel  much  against  her  inclina- 
tion ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  recourse 
to   unlawful  means  to  decoy  her  from 
the  protection  of  her  parents ;   and  that 
he    was    aided  in  carrying  her  off  by 
de  Mountford,  her  brother.     The  Du- 
chess, whose  maiden  name  was  Viola 
de  Courci,  came  to  England  in  the  same 
vessel  with  Mrs  Llewellen,  and  remain- 
ed with  her  a  considerable  time  after  her 
marriage." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Clara,  "  to  have 
heard  Mrs  Howel  mention  that  Miss 
de  Courci  had  a  great  dislike  to  the 
Colonel,  who  stood  much  in  awe  of  her. 
But  she  was  not  made  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  particulars,  and    Miss   de 
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Courci  married  before  she  became  inti- 
mate with  Mrs  Llewellen. 

The  eventful  evening  at  length  ar- 
rived ;  and  with  palpitating  hearts  Isa- 
bella and  Clara  heard  Lady  Bellington's 
carriage  drive  to  the  door,  and,  flying 
down  stairs,  they  wrere  in  a  moment 
seated  beside  her. 

Clara,  though  of  late  extremely  de- 
jected, felt  a  renovation  of  spirits  at  the 
prospect  of  this  novel  entertainment. 

"  I  expect,"  said  Lady  Bellington, 
"'  to  be  highly  gratified  by  to-night V 
amusement,  and  I  believe  the  masque- 
rade will  surpass,  in  brilliancy  and  de- 
sign, any  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto 
given  by  her  Grace. " 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  halted 
at  the  splendid  mansion,  which,  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  glare  of  coloured  glass, 
struck  them  with  the  idea  of  approaching 
some  fairy  palace  or  castle  of  the  genii. 

When  Clara  entered  the  rooms,  her 
head  was  at  first  bewildered  by  the  mot- 
ley andfantasticfignres  that  flitted  in  suc*> 
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cession  around  her,  and  her  ears  were 
stunned  by  a  confusion  of  voices  and  ob- 
scure sounds  ;  but  in  a  short  time  her 
perception  becoming  more  distinct,  she 
was  diverted  by  the  jumble  of  folly  that 
prevailed. 

Her  attention  was  immediately  drawn 
to  a  violent  dispute  between  a  Paul  and 
his  Virginia  ;  and  she  recognised  the 
shrill  voice  of  Miss  Denbeigh  in  these 
words : 

"  I  shan't  put  up  with  it,  I  assure  you  ; 
you  have  torn  my  new  dress  all  to 
pieces,  an'  I  ant  fit  to  be  looked  at." 

Paul  falling  on  one  knee,  cried  "  Hear 
this  ye  heavens  !  and  wonder  how  ye, 
made  her.,, 

Clara  could  discover  that  many  of  the 
officers  of  Colonel  Llewellen's  regiment 
were  present ;  and  while  she  was  en- 
deavouring to  recognise  the  characters, 
her  hand  was  caught  hold  of  by  a  black 
domino,  who,  sinking  on  his  knee,  thus 
accosted  her  :  "  Most  lovely  and  be- 
loved !   Might   I    but  hope  for  favour 
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in  those  bright  eyes,  which  by  their 
first  radiant  glance  pierced  my  heart 
with  ten  thousand  arrows — then  were  I 
most  blest  indeed  ;  but  should  you,  fair 
Venus,  blast  my  hopes  with  disdain, 
and  wither  my  prospects  by  chill  in- 
difference, Oh,  then,  let  me  drop  to 
the  earth,  and  perish  at  the  feet  of  my 
beautiful  enchantress." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  cried  Clara,  laugh- 
ing, n  that  I  can  either  promise  to  kill 
or  cure,  unless  I  see  the  face  of  my  pa- 
tient, for  his  voice  ii  unknown  to  me." 

"  The  voices  of  all  men  must  sound 
alike  in  your  ears;  for  when  they  address 
you  it  must  ever  be  in  the  language  of  a- 
doration — and  similar  feelings  will  pro- 
duce similar  tones.  Yet  could  fame,  could 
wealth,  could  distinction  win  one  smile 
from  that  seraphic  mouth,  oh  then  would 
I  soon  find  title  to  thy  regard.  Wealth  I 
have,  fortune  has  ever  smiled  upon  me, 
and  as  for  fame  the  wide  world  would 
ring  to  mine  could  I  but  gain  that  heart, 
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and  keep  possession  of  the  fairest  object 
of  creation." 

This  rhapsody  was  interrupted  by  a 
fortune-teller,  who  approached  to  look 
at  their  hands.  The  domino  instantly 
held  out  his,  and  heard  that  he  had 
but  one  disappointment  to  meet  with, 
which  would  be  a  bitter  one.  The  Sy- 
bil then  run  over  the  traces  upon  Clara's 
hand. 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  "  here  the  marks  of 
grief  are  most  discernible,  and  the  hap- 
piest  hours  of  thy  life  have  already  flown ; 
but  alas,  much  is  still  for  you  to  suffer. 
Away — away — I  like  not  this  hand." 
She  then  glided  into  the  crowd. 

"  Envy,  black,  hateful  envy,"  cried 
the  domino. 

"  Ah  no,"  said  Clara,  "  This  is  not 
the  first  time  my  fate  has  been  so  fore- 
told ;  but  no  matter  whether  weal  or 
woe,  it  must  pass  away  in  time,  there- 
fore suffer  me  to  amuse  myself  for  the 
present." 
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A  faint  hope  crossed  her  mind,  that 
the  features  of  Llewellen  were  con- 
cealed  beneath  the  mask  of  the  domino. 
His  voice  she  easily  perceived  was  not 
natural ; — at  times  she  caught  a  certain 
tone,  which  she  recollected  having  before 
heard,  and  under  this  impression  she 
suffered  him  to  walk  by  her  side.  Their 
attention  was  now  attracted  by  a  Venus 
reposing  on  a  bed  of  roses,  while  Ap- 
pollo  lay  stretched  at  her  feet,  breath- 
ing sweet  and  melodious  sounds  from  a 
small  shepherd's  pipe.  When  Apollo 
arose,  Clara  discovered  it  was  Lord 
Bellington,  and  was  about  to  address 
him,  when  a  Hygeia,  with  rosy  ringers, 
twisted  a  wreath  of  wild  heath  around 
her  brow,  exclaiming  :  "  The  goddess 
of  beauty  has  already  crowned  thee 
her  favourite  maid,  let  me  then  weave 
this  chaplet  of  heath  around  thy  tem- 
ples." She  bent  her  head  to  receive 
the  precious  gift,  when  a  deep  drawn 
sigh  made  her  hastily  look  up,   and  she 
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now  saw  that  she  had  been  mistaken 
in  imagining  the  person  who  first  ad- 
dressed her  was  Llewellen,  for  she  be- 
held him  following  the  steps  of  Hygeia. 
"  Ah,"  cried  she,  "  in  vain,  benign  god- 
dess, do  you  encircle  my  brow  with  the 
wreath  of  health,  unless  you  can  pluck 
from  my  heart  the  root  of  sorrow.  Ah  I 
who  can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
Seek  elsewhere  to  bestow  thy  favours." 

She  then  tore  the  garland  from  her 
brow,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  black 
pall  was  thrown  over  her  head  by  the 
aged  Sybil,  who  quickly  passed. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Clara,  in  a  mournful 
tone,  "  this  is  more  like  the  colour  of 
my  destiny.' ' 

She  was  now  suddenly  addressed  by  a 
tall  figure  in  the  habit  of  a  monk.  "  Des- 
tiny," cried  he,  "  I  know  her  well;  it 
was  Destiny  who  led  me  first  to  trans- 
gress the  laws  of  God  and  man.  I  was 
led  by  Destiny  to  commit  deeds  at  which 
the  pale  moon  blushed  \ — Destiny  drove 
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mejto  the  cave  of  repentance,  and  left  me 
to  groan  in  the  grasp  of  despair." 

This  solemn  address  was  interrupted 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Ariel,  who, 
perched  upon  a  sofa,  gracefully  waved 
his  light  wand  in  the  air  ;  then  beckon- 
ing them  to  another  apartment,  he  skim- 
med along  the  floor,  singing,  u  Come, 
follow,  follow  me,  ye  fairy  elves  that  be." 

The  assembly  pressed  rapidly  forward. 
Llewellen  instantly  seized  the  arm  of 
Clara,  and  apparently  confused  at  his 
own  precipitation,  laid  hold  of  Hygeia's 
also  ;  he  then  led  them  forward,  but  as 
they  advanced  they  were  met  by  the 
crowd  retreating  back  with  looks  of  tre- 
pidation. 

"  What  can  this  mean,"  said  Llewel- 
len, "  shall  we  proceed  r" 

"  By  all  means,5'  replyed  Hygeia. 
Then  stepping  forward  they  beheld  the 
mouth  of  agloomy  cavern,  over  which  was 
written  in  large  characters,  "  Let  inno- 
cence enter,  and  fear  not."  "  Come  on," 
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said  Hygeia,  "  I  long  to  see  the  end  of 
this  strange  scene.'* 

Llewellen  then  conducted  his  fair  com- 
panions forward,  and  they  entered  a  mag- 
nificent sepulchre,  which  was  dimly 
lighted  by  a  glass  fixture,  representing 
the  moon,  and  the  surrounding  clouds 
were  beautifully  tinged  by  varied  colour- 
ed lights  ;  Ariel  was  seen  passing  rapidly 
among  them,  and  fluttering  his  azure 
wings.  He  suddenly  stopped,  and  wav- 
ing his  wand,  pointed  to  a  marble  tomb. 

The  company  approached  to  read  the 
inscription.     It  was  in  these  words  : 

"  SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ONE 
'WHO  FELL  ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  PALERMO* 
£Y  THE    HAND    OF    AN    ASSASSIN. " 

Clara  now  saw  the  Monk  advance 
to  the  stone,  and  shrink  back  with  hor- 
ror. A  moment  he  stood  as  if  transfixed 
to  the  spof ;  his  frame  shook,  and  with 
an  effort  he  drew  the  cowl  quickly  down, 
and  disappeared  through  the  opposite 
door, 
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"  What  folly,"  said  Llewellen,  "  what 
can  all  this  machinery  mean  ?  let  us  go 
back  to  the  rooms." 

"  Nay,  stop,"  cried  Hygeia,  whose 
eyes  were  at  this  moment  arrested  by 
the  re- appearance  of  Ariel  leaning  on  a 
white  rolling  cloud,  and  gracefully  wav- 
ing his  wand  opposite  to  the  beams  of 
the  moon.  "  How  beautiful  are  the  wings 
of  the  sylph,"  said  she,  "  and  how  ma- 
jestically she  expands  them  before  the 
light." 

The  clouds  were  suddenly  thrown  in- 
to violent  commotion,  and  a  bright  flash 
of  lightening  made  the  spectators  start 
back  ;  it  was  instantly  succeeded  by  the 
low  grumbling  of  distant  thunder, — 
and  Ariel  pointing  to  a  folding  door,  it 
flew  asunder  in  the  midst  of  flames,  and 
a  dreary  lake  opened  to  their  view,  at 
the  side  of  which  lay  Charon  with  his 
boat. 

On  the    opposite  coast   was   seen   a 
splendid  painting,  representing  the  sea- 
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beach  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  with  a 
boat  moored  to  a  rock,  while  two  ruffians, 
wearing  masks,  were  violently  forcing 
a  lovely  female  on  board  of  it :  Close  by 
lay  the  body  of  a  young  cavalier,  and 
beside  him  kneeled  a  lady  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty. 

Several  of  the  assembly  now  ventur- 
ed forward  to  the  side  of  the  lake  ;  it 
swelled  tumultuously,  and  mishapen  fi- 
gures successively  rose  and  feil  beneath 
its  waves. 

A  tall  figure,  dressed  in  the  Spanish 
uniform,  and  followed  by  the  Monk, 
now  approached  the  boat,  demanding, 
in  a  tone  of  ridicule,  what  was  the  hire. 

"  The  forfeit  of  your  soul,"  grumbled 
Charon, — "  and  these  regions  have  not 
received  one  loaded  with  so  many  crimes 
since  the  first  fall  of  man.  See  yon- 
der/' continued  he  in  a  hollow  voice, 
pointing  to  the  opposite  shore,  "  one 
that  fell  in  the  prime  of  his  youth  by 
the  hands  of  assassins.'* 
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Every  eye  followed  the  direction  of 
Charon's  finger,  and  a  mangled  form 
was  seen  slowly  to  rise,  and  beckon 
first  to  the  Spaniard  and  then  to  the 
Monk,  while  a  voice  was  heard,  saying, 
**  Repent  in  time  ;  the  hour  approaches," 
The  figure  then  sunk  beneath  the  wa- 
ters. 

The  rage  of  the  Spaniard  was  ungo- 
vernable,— he  attempted  to  lay  hold  of 
Charon  ;  but  his  arm  was  arrested  by 
the  Monk,  who  hurried  him  away  thro' 
the  wondering  crowd. 

As  the  Spaniard  and  the  Monk  dis^ 
appeared,  a  loud  hissing  was  heard,  and 
a  fiendish  crew  yelled  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake. 

The  agitation  of  the  waters  now  ceas- 
ed, and  soft  music  floated  along  the  fir- 
mament, as  Clara5  led  by  Hygeia,  ap- 
proached the  boat. 

"  That  is  the  voice  of  a  cherub,"  said 
Charon,  "  hailing  the  spotless  soul  of 
innocence.  Return,  for  such  as  vou  can 
find  no  entrance  here." 
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The  assembly  were  about  to  with- 
draw, wThen  suddenly  the  waters  raged 
as  the  Sybil  advanced. 

"  Avaunt !"  said  Charon,  "  your  sins 
are  not  yet  complete.  When  they  are, 
all  Pandemonium  will  rejoice  at  your 
entrance,  and  you  will  reign  queen  of 
the  furies  for  ever." 

The  Sybil  withdrew  in  silence,  and 
the  waters  again  became  calm. 

No  one  seemed  now  willing  to  ap- 
proach the  ferryman,  who  lay  stretch- 
ed at  the  side  of  his  boat  in  moody  si. 
lence. 

Lurid  flames  coursed  successively  over 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  blue  lights 
were  seen  flitting  in  the  horizon.  Sud- 
denly, the  concussion  of  two  heavy 
clouds  produced  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ening ;  and  Ariel,  in  the  midst  of  a  tre- 
mendous peal  of  thunder,  alighted  on 
the  boat,  and  sinking  with  it  beneath 
the  flood,  the  scene  was  in  an  instant 
enveloped  in  darkness. 
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Screams  of  terror  burst  from  the  spec- 
tators, who,  crowding  upon  each  other, 
occasioned  the  most  perplexing  embar- 
rassment. 

In  this  situation,  some  one  laid  hold 
of  Clara's  arm,  and,  in  a  low  voice, 
emphatically  said, 

"  Why  thus  follow  the  man  who  des- 
pises you :  seek  elsewhere  to  bestow 
your  love." 

Extremely  alarmed,  she  had  nearly 
quitted  her  hold  of  Llewellen,  when  a 
light  slowly  emerged  from  the  mouth  of 
the  sepulchre,  and  the  assembly  rushed 
back  to  the  deserted  rooms. 

Here  their  respiration  became  free ; 
and  as  most  of  the  characters  had  now 
unmasked,  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing was  spent  in  remarking  the  ex- 
traordinary scenery  they  had  witnes- 
sed. 

The  Duchess  of  D now  ming- 
ling in  the  crowd,  was  highly  delighted 
with  the  success  of  her  machinery  j  and 
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at  a  late  hour  the  assembly  dismissed, 
and  Clara  and  Isabella  attended  Lady 
Bellington  to  Portland  Place, 
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CHAP.  II, 


O  for  a  voice 
Of  corafort....for  a  ray  of  tope  from  heaven. 

SOUTHKT. 

Eauly  the  following  morning,  Isabella 
returned  home,  and  Clara  remained  with 
Lady  Bellington,  who  insisted  that  she 
would  prolong  her  visit  for  a  few  days. 

She  therefore  dispatched  a  note  to  her 
grandmother,  promising  to  be  at  Rich- 
mond the  following  week,  and  then 
quietly  seated  herself  in  Lady  Belling- 
ton's  dressing-room. 

The  servant  soon  after  delivered  to 
her  a  letter. 

"  A  billet-doux,  I  declare,"  said  Lady 
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Bellington,  "  filled  with  hearts  and 
darts." 

Clara  smiled,  but  withdrew  to  peruse 
the  contents  ;  uncertain  of  the  hand  she 
hastily  tore  it  open,  and  beheld  the  sig- 
nature of  Llewellen. 

Astonished  and  agitated,  her  sight 
grew  dim,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore she  could  distinctly  decypher  the 
characters.  It  was  in  the  following 
words  : 

"  I  will  not,  Miss  Dalziel,  believe  you' 
ignorant  of  the  ardent  affection  of  my 
heart  towards  you  ;  for  that  would  sup- 
pose you  incapable  of  penetration.  I 
write,  then,  to  one  who  has  it  in  her 
power  to  dispose  of  the  happiness  of  a 
fellow-creature.  Would  it  be  asking  too 
much,  to  beg  that  you  will  grant  me  an 
hour's  conversation,  when  and  where 
you  may  appoint  ? 

"  Alfred  Llewellen." 
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Clara,  clasping  the  letter  in  her  hands, 
and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  felt  fox 
a  moment  a  delirious  joy. 

She  hastily  seized  a  pen,  and  intimate 
ed  her  intention  of  going  to  Richmond 
in  a  few  days  hence,  where  she  would 
be  happy  to  see  her  friends.  And  hav- 
ing dispatched  the  letter,  she  went  again 
to  Lady  Bellington. 

"  Why,  Clara,"  said  her  Ladyship, 
"  you  are  on  springs  this  morning — 
your  eyes  dance  to  the  music  of  a  heart 
at  rest.  Sweet  girl,  may  your  happi- 
ness never  be  clouded !  But,  come,  Sir 
Charles  Melville  is  below  ;  you  must  go 
and  give  him  your  opinion  of  yester- 
night's gala."  She  then  hurried  Clara, 
unwillingly,  to  the  saloon,  giving  her  no 
time  for  remonstrance. 

The  eyes  of  Sir  Charles  sparkled  as  he 
beheld  her. 

"  Come,  Melville,"  said  Lady  Belling- 
ton, "  give  us  your  opinion  of  the  mas- 
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querade,  and  tell  us  what  character  you 
supported  ?" 

"  I  supported,"  said  he,  "  a  character 
altogether  new  to  me,  but  one  I  found 
so  delightful  that  I  shall  continue  to 
support  it  all  the  days  of  my  life.  I  was 
last  night  a  lover,  to-day  an  adorer." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  his 
eye  glanced  keenly  on  the  face  of  Clara. 
Lady  Bellington  smiled. 

"  You  are  about  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  I  suppose,"  said  she,  "  when  you 
threaten  to  be  constant ;  but  can  you 
tell  me  what  character  Miss  Llewellen 
personated  ?" 

"  She  was  a  sorceress,  or  a  witch,  or 
something  of  that  sort ;  but  her  brother 
did  not  think  she  was  in  the  rooms." 

"  I  wish  she  would  turn  lover  too," 
said  Lady  Bellington,  "  and  reward  the 
affection  of  that  truly  amiable  youth, 
Henry  Howel*  for  he  has  become  the 
shadow  of  what  he  was.  But  it  is 
whispered  she  has  vowed  an  attachment 
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for  Captain  Byron.     Can   you  believe 
this  possible  ?" 

*  I  believe  it,  indeed,'*  replied  Sir 
Charles  ;  "  and  no  doubt  he  is  a  hand- 
some fellow ;  but  he  is  certainly  the 
coldest  suitor  imaginable/' 

*  Oh,  it  will  never  be  a  marriage," 
said  Lady  Bellington  ;  "  but  Miss  Lie- 
wellen  deserves  to  be  slighted  in  turn 
for  her  strange  conduct  to  Mr  Howel. 
Byron  will  never  pay  his  addresses  to 
her.  He  is  a  mysterious  person,  I  as- 
sure you." 

"  But  since  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
love,  Clara/'  resumed  she,  "  tell  me,  I 
beseech  you,  what  is  the  matter  with  Al- 
fred Llewellen  ?  He  was  once  the  most 
fascinating  young  man  I  ever  beheld ; 
but  love,  or  some  such  thing,  has  entire- 
ly changed  his  nature,  and  a  smile  is 
never  seen  on  his  countenance." 

"  Oh,  you  know  he  is  to  be  married  im- 
mediately," answered  Sir  Charles,  "  and 
Miss  M'Leod  would  perhaps  be  jealous 
did  he  appear  too  light-headed. " 
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At  this  moment  Mr  Henry  How  el  was 
announced,  and  Clara,  glad  to  escape 
observation,  sprung  forward  to  meet 
him. 

After  paying  his  respects  to  Lady  Bel- 
lington,  he  said,  "  I  come  to  take  leave, 
Miss  Dalziel,  and  to  inquire  if  you  will 
have  any  letters  for  my  mother  ?" 

"  Do  you  go  immediately  ?"  asked 
she, — "  and  when  do  you  return  ?" 

"  Here  I  shall  return  no  more  ;  the 
rest  of  my  days  shall  be  spent  in  Wales," 
adding,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  "  of  Lon- 
don I  have  seen  enough, — too  much,  in- 
deed." 

"  I  shall  write  to  Mrs  Howel,  and 
send  my  letter  to  your  lodgings." 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  Lady  Bellington, 
"  Mr  Howel  must  come  for  it  himself. 
Will  you  do  me  the  favour,  Sir,  to  dine 
here  to-morrow.  I  expect  a  few  select 
friends,  and  shall  be  proud  to  count  you 
one  of  the  number. 

Henry  thanked  her  Ladyship,  and  ac- 
cepted the  invitation. 
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Sir  Charles  remained  to  dinner, — and 
the  courteous  manner  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed Clara,  awakened  in  her  mind  an 
apprehension  that  he  intended  to  profess 
himself  her  admirer,  and  she  grieved  at  a 
preference  so  unpropitious  to  himself. 

The  forenoon  of  the  following  day  was 
spent  in  writing  to  Mrs  Howe! ;  and  her 
spirits  being  lighter  than  usual,  she  gave 
her  an  animated  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  passed  her  time  since 
her  father  left  her,  concealing,  however, 
her  expected  interview  with  Llewellen. 

On  descending  to  dinner,  she  found 
Matilda  and  Llewellen  in  the  drawing- 
room.  She  presented  Henry  with  her 
letter,  which  he  received  in  silence. 
"  Henry,"  said  Llewellen  aside  to  him, 
"  you  will  not  go  so  soon.  Stay  for  a 
few  weeks  longer,  and  I  will  accom- 
pany you — the  gloomy  season  is  not  yet 
past,  and  what  pleasure  can  the  country 
afford  r 

"  All  the  pleasure/*  replied  he,  "  that 
I  am  now  capable  of  enjoying ;  storms  and 
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tempests  are  in  unison  with  my  soul's 
sadness  ;  and  before  the  next  summer's 
sun  breaks  through  the  clouds,  I  expect, 
Alfred,  to  be  lodged  where  its  rays  cannot 
pierce." 

Llewellen  silently  wrung  the  hand  of 
his  friend,  and  leading  Clara  to  a  seat, 
placed  her  beside  his  sister.  Matilda's 
address  towards  her  was  cold  and  ce- 
remonious—she seemed  unhappy — her 
manners  were  embarassed,  and  her  con- 
versation constrained. 

ic  I  am  sorry,"  said  Lady  Bellington, 
addressing  her,  "  that  your  friend  Miss 
M'Leod  cannot  grace  our  little  circle  to 
day." 

"  I  regret  it  much,  Madam,"  answered 
Matilda,  "  for  she  is  a  charming  girl ; 
where  can  we  see  such  a  form,  such  a 
face,  or  find  so  much  intelligence  r" 

"  Here  !"  cried  Lord  Bellington ; 
surely  Miss  Dalziel  so  far  outshines  the 
fair  M'Leod,  that  it  were  folly  to  com- 
pare them." 
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"  Ah,"  cried  Sir  Charles,  "  who  dares 
a  comparison  !" 

"  Nay,'*  cried  Matilda,  with  an  envi- 
ous laugh,  <c  Miss  Dalziel  has  too  much 
sense  to  compare  either  her  figure  or  face 
to  that  of  the  lovely  Caroline.,, 

"  Why,  Madam  ?"  cried  Lord  Belling- 
ton  with  warmth,  "  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  the  conoscenli  have  declared  that  the 
perfections  of  Miss  Dalziel  are  as  far  be- 
yond those  of  Miss  M'Leod  as  the 
blazing  sun  is  to  the  twinkling  star." 

"  O  hush  my  Lord,"  cried  Clara,  "  for 
I  could  not  receive  pleasure  from  your 
encomiums,  even  though  deserved,  at  the 
expence  of  Caroline  M'Leod,  the  beau- 
ty of  whose  person,  though  great,  is  sur- 
passed by  the  virtues  of  her  mind." 

"  You  are,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Belling- 
ton,  "  like  two  twin  cherries.  I  trust 
you  will  both  be  as  happy  in  fortune  as 
you  are  perfect  from  nature,  for  those 
who  see  you  without  envy  must  wish  you 
every  blessing." 
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Dinner  being  now  announced,  the 
party  descended  to  the  dining-room,  and 
the  time  passed  in  lively  conversation  to 
all  but  Henry,  who  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  very  wish  of  enjoyment.  Clara  fre- 
quently caught  the  eyes  of  Matilda  fixed 
upon  him  with  a  mingled  look  of  uneasi- 
ness and  scorn  ;  nor  was  their  expression 
more  agreeable  when  they  rested  upon 
herself. 

As  the  ladies  retired  from  table,  Lady 
Bellington  lightly  remarked  the  dejec- 
tion of  Henry.  "  Was  he  always,"  asked 
she,  "  of  that  melancholy  cast  ?" 

'*  Ah  no,"  cried  Clara,  "  when  1  first 
saw  him,  he  was  all  wit  and  gaiety;  the 
change  is  now  very  visible,— I  feel  for  his 
unhappy  parents  who  doat  upon  him/' 

"  Pity  melts  the  soul  to  love/*  said 
Matilda ;  **  we  shall,  I  suppose,  hear  of  a 
marriage  between  you  and  Mr  Howel 
some  day  or  other/* 

u  Did  you,  my  love/'  said  Lady  Bel- 
lington, looking  at  Clara  with  a  mock 
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earnestness,  "  ever  encourage  the  addres- 
ses of  Mr  Howel  ?  if  you  did,  you  are 
bound  to  make  good  the  hopes  you  have 
raised,  and  not  trifle  with  a  worthy  heart ; 
but  no,  my  dear  Clara,"  continued  she, 
"  you  could  not  bend  to  the  contemptible 
tricks  of  a  coquette.,, 

Matilda  changed  colour,  and  seemed 
extremely  out  of  temper,  but  continued 
silent.  Clara  felt  hurt  by  the  pointed 
remark  of  her  Ladyship,  for  her  gentle 
nature  recoiled  at  wounding  the  feelings 
even  of  those  whose  conduct  exposed 
them  to  censure.  She  therefore  endea- 
voured to  change  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. 

Lord  Bellington,  Llewellen,  and  Sir 
Charles  now  joined  the  tea-table,  but 
Henry  had  left  the    house. 

tc  Where  is  Mr  Howel,"  said  her  La- 
dyship. 

"  Gone,  Madam,"  replied  Llewellen, 
gravely ;  "  he  sets  out  for  Wales  this 
evening,  where  I  trust  his  native  air  will 
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dispel  the  melancholy  which  at  present 
has  taken  possession  of  his  mind ;  on 
what  account  I  know  not,  his  very  na- 
ture is  changed, — until  now  1  shared  his 
every  thought." 

The  room  began  to  fill  with  the  even- 
ing visitors,  and  among  them  Clara  beheld 
Miss  Denbeigh,  who  skipped  towards  her, 
exclaiming,  "  Dear  creature,  I  thought 
you  were  dead  and  buried,  for  no  one 
could  tell  me  where  you  had  hid  yourself 
since  the  ball,  and  really  I  so  much  wished 
to  speak  to  you; — you  can't  think  how 
much  I  have  got  to  say  when  we  are  alone ; 
and  do  you  know,"  continued  she,  whis- 
pering, "  I  am  quite  sorry  for  having  be- 
lieved all  them  things  about  you  in  Wales, 
for  I  am  told  you  were  not  in  fault  at  all, 
and  it  was  all  a  lie,  meant  to  injure  your 
name,  and  just  done  out  of  pure  envy; 
but  when  shall  I  see  you,  for  I  have  so 
much  to  say  I  shall  never  be  done,  and 
you  will  be  so  astonished  when  you  hear, 
and  I  am  told  that  you  are  to  have  a  great 
fortune  after  all." 
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"  Take  care,"  interrupted  Clara,  "  that 
you  are  not  again  deceived  by  gossip  re- 
ports ,  for  you  would  be  sorry,  I  am  sure, 
to  be  a  second  time  mistaken  regarding 
my  affairs." 

"  Oh  dear  !  but  that  can't  be,"  said 
she,  attempting  to  look  arch,  "  but  you 
think  I  don't  know  all  about  a  certain 
Lord."  Then  nodding  her  head  signi- 
ficantly, she  sprung  away  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  seemingly  much  pleased 
with  her  own  penetration,  leaving  Clara 
perplexed  and  amazed  by  the  unintelli- 
gible jargon  she  had  heard. 

Matilda  bending  forward  with  a  smiling 
aspect,  enquired  how  long  it  was  since 
she  became  so  very  intimate  with  Miss 
Denbeigh.  "  I  could  hardly  believe," 
said  she,  "  that  you  could  place  any  con- 
fidence  in  such  a  creature.,, 

"  If  Miss  Denbeigh  thinks  she  has  any 
right  to  my  confidence,"  said  Clara,  re- 
turning the  smile,  "  it  must  be  owing  to 
the  force  of  her  own  imagination,  and  not 
to  any  encouragement  she  has  received 
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from  me.  I  have  never  spoken  with  her 
since  I  saw  her  at  the  Castle,  for  she  did 
not  address  me  on  the  night  of  the  mas- 
querade." 

"  No,"  replied  Matilda,  "  nor  would 
she  address  you  now,  but  that  she  has 
some  end  in  view  ;  she  believes  you  are 
about  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  fashion,  but 
I  warn  you  as  a  friend  to  beware  of  her 
— she  and  her  tiresome  mother  are  alike 
dangerous  confidants;  you  know  they 
are  no  favourites  with  Mrs  Howel,  who 
never  condemns  without  a  just  cause." 

"  I  shall  beware  of  her,  then,"  re- 
turned Clara,  "  for  I  must  own  she  is  far 
from  being  agreeable  even  to  myself." 

'*  Nay,  if  you  wish  to  escape  her  ma- 
lice you  must  wholly  avoid  her  society, 
and  not  admit  her  as  a  visitor,  otherwise 
she  will  involve  you  in  a  maze  of  per- 
plexity. You  cannot  help  meeting  her 
occasionally  in  public,  for  she  has,  by 
some  means  or  other,  squeezed  herself 
into  every  circle  which  she  considers  at 
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all  fashionable,  and  is  a  sort  of  quality 
ape,  while  those  of  her  own  station  are 
neglected  and  despised  by  her.  She  is  a 
mere  creature  of  the  great,  a  dangler;— 
at  times  they  condescend  to  employ  her, 
as  being  superior  to  their  waiting-maids 
at  transacting  any  little  piece  of  business 
which  might  otherwise  be  mismanaged  ; 
and  she  thinks  herself  amply  repaid  in 
being  permitted  to  sound   the  name  of 

Lady  B ,  or  the  Duchess  of  D — — , 

into  the  ears  of  a  simpering  tradesman. 

"  Stop,"  cried  Clara,  "  stop  my  dear 
Miss  Llewellen,  surely  you  are  severe; 
she  cannot  be  so  contemptible — you  are 
in  jest." 

No,  indeed,"  replied  Matilda,  "  I 
could  tell  you  things  still  worse,  but  that 
I  see  you  are  already  shocked." 

These  aspersions  on  the  character  of 
Miss  Denbeigh  were  just  and  true — not 
so  the  motive  that  dictated  them.  Mrs 
and  Miss  Denbeigh  had  been  the  tools  of 
Matilda's  artifice  in  spreading  reports  to 


the  disadvantage  of  Clara,  and  she  now 
dreaded  lest  any  intimacy  between  the 
parties  should  be  the  means  of  bringing 
her  perfidy  to  light ;  she  was  therefore 
kept  in  constant  alarm,  as  the  game 
she  was  playing  was  deep  and  hazar- 
dous. 

To  give  an  appearance  of  deceit  to  a 
character  the  most  candid  and  sincere, 
\ajmost  baffled  her  ingenuity ;  but  unfor- 
tunately for  Clara,  her  adventure  in  the 
shrubbery  placed  weapons  to  her  disad- 
vantage in  the  hands  of  her  adversary, — 
and  with  insiduousinuendos  did  Matilda 
contrive  to  asperse  her  fame. 

Llewellen,  of  an  open  and  unsus- 
picious disposition,  had  indolently  per- 
mitted his  sister  to  become  almost 
the  sole  arbitress  of  his  opinions,  and 
credulously  sutfered  her  to  pervert  his 
judgment,  and  mislead  the  best  feel- 
ings of  his  heart;  but  when  Clara  be- 
came the  object  of  his  pursuit,  Matilda 
felt  that  her  ascendency  without  the  aid 
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of  stratagem  was  insufficient  to  extin- 
guish his  passion, — and  a  cloud  of  mys- 
terious concealment  having  over-sha- 
dowed her  innocence,  Llewellen  was  un- 
easy that  she  refused  to  clear  herself. 
But  the  sweetness  of  her  manner  again 
won  his  confidence,  and  increased  his 
love. 

Matilda's  hopes  were  yielding  to  de- 
spair, when  Clara  was  again  involved  in 
a  mystery  as  impenetrable  as  that  of  the 
shrubbery  walk. 

Caroline  M'Leod,  endowed  with  all  the 
charms  of  beauty  and  splendour  of  afflu- 
ence, seemed  most  opportunely  thrown  in 
the  way;  and  Matilda,  concentrating  the 
whole  force  of  her  mind  to  the  attain- 
ment of  her  object,  determined  to  in- 
terest her  father  in  forwarding  her 
views.  In  this  she  had  no  difficulty  ;  he 
soon  became  a  warm  partizan  in  the 
plot.  She  then  revolved  in  her  mind 
the  possibility  of  transferring  her  brother's 
regard  to  the  heiress ;   but  she  was  too 
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skilful  a  manoeuverer  to  attempt  this 
until  she  had  previously  imposed  upon 
the  senses. 

She  therefore  feigned  the  most  extra- 
vagant regard  for  Miss  M  Leod,  who  in 
turn  was  flattered  by  her  preference. 
She  soon  discovered  that  the  dispositions 
of  Caroline  were  warm  and  romantic, 
and  that  her  ruling  foible  was  the  love 
of  praise  ;  and  she  knew  well  how  to 
turn  this  to  her  own  advantage.  Having 
gained  the  confidence  of  Miss  M'Leod, 
she  frequently  assumed  an  air  of  sadness 
in  her  presence,  and  then  starting  sudden- 
ly from  her  reverie,  exclaimed,  with  an 
appearance  of  enthusiasm,  "  Ah,  my 
Caroline,  there  is  but  one  in  this  wide 
world  whom  I  believe  loves  you  more  fer- 
vently than  I  do,  and  that  one  I  fear  is 
doomed  to  hopeless  misery ;  but,  indif- 
ferent alike  to  all,  you  triumph  in  your 
freedom." 

Caroline  pressed  for  an  explanation  of 
her  words.     It  was  then  Matilda's  cue 
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to  become  mysterious  and  impenetra- 
ble. She  would  break  suddenly  from 
the  conversation,  leaving  Caroline  under 
an  indefinite  and  vague  belief  that  Al- 
fred was  the  person  thus  secretly  allud- 
ed to. 

The  idea  of  a  lover  so  unexceptiona- 
ble and  yet  so  diffident,  flattered  her  self- 
love;  and  she  now  began  seriously  to 
watch  the  motions  of  her  supposed  ad- 
mirer, and  to  study  with  eager  attention 
his  words  and  actions. 

The  melancholy  which  she  marked  on 
his  countenance,  served  but  to  strength- 
en her  belief  that  he  was  the  prey  of 
some  secret  sorrow  -,  and  frequently,  as 
she  paraded  the  places  of  public  resort, 
and  leaned  on  the  arm  of  Clara,  she 
fancied  that  the  eyes  of  Llewellen  were 
in  continual  pursuit  of  her. 

Having  thus  realized  her  views  in  so 
far  as  respected  Miss  M'Leod,  Matilda 
now  practised  the  same  wily  means  to 
excite  in  the  breast  of  Llewellen  a  belief 
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that  he  was  the  object  of  Caroline's  at- 
tachment. She  dilated  with  enthusiasm 
upon  her  unrivalled  beauty, — her  amia- 
ble dispositions  and  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  dexterously  insinuated  that  she  was 
pining  under  the  influence  of  an  unre- 
quited love, — and  obscurely  hinted  that 
it  was  he  alone  who  could  save  her 
from  an  untimely  grave. 

Llewellen  refused  to  give  credence 
to  his  sister's  representations,  but,  with 
a  well  feigned  sigh  of  regret,  she  bade 
him  watch  the  nameless  symptoms  of 
her  attachment,  and  then  judge  for  him- 
self. 

The  first  interview  of  Caroline  and 
Llewellen  was  one  of  reciprocal  embarass- 
ment.  When  their  eyes  met,  the  mant- 
ling colour  sprung  to  their  temples,  and 
dyed  their  cheeks  with  crimson.  With 
an  evident  confusion  they  addressed  each 
other,  and  an  aukwardness  pervaded  their 
manners,  which  is  much  easier  conceived 
than  described.      The  current  of  Caro* 
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line's  thoughts  led  her  soon  to  develope 
the  cause  of  Llewellen's  averted  looks, 
and  flattered,  pleased,  and  agitated,  she 
cherished  for  him  an  attachment  the 
most  artless  and  sincere. 

Matilda  had  now  attained  the  very 
pinnacle  of  her  wishes;  and  while  sit- 
ting alone  in  her  dressing-room,  her 
heart  beating  with  exultation  at  the 
success  which  seemed  to  attend  her 
schemes,  her  brother  entered,  and  flew 
towards  her  with  a  face  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  joy.  As  if  fearful  that 
he  would  discover  the  secret  workings  of 
her  mind,  she  started  from  her  seat,  and, 
with  looks  of  alarm,  asked  rather  haugh- 
tily, why  he  thus  suddenly  intruded  on 
her  privacy. 

"  Matilda  !"  cried  he,  as  his  eves  flash- 
ed with  extacy  of  delight,  "  I  have  this 
moment  learnt  that  Isabella  is  the  object 
of  Lord  Belli  ngton's  choice, — judge,  then, 
how  great  is  my  cause  for  joy, — I  will  this 
instant  seek  my  dear  injured  Clara, — my 
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adored, — my .  But  what  is  the  mat- 
ter my  sister/*  asked  he,  stopping  sud- 
denly, and  taking  her  hand,  while  he 
looked  earnestly  in  her  face. 

Matilda  was  unable  to  hide  her  agita^ 
tion. 

"  Matter,"  my  dearest  brother,  repeat- 
ed she,  "  can  you  believe  that  I  would 
be  insensible  to  intelligence  so  unexpect- 
ed and  so  delightful." 

Llewellen,  imagining  that  he  had  mis- 
construed the  expression  that  had  startled 
him  in  the  countenance  of  his  sister,  in- 
stantly forgot  it. 

"  Fly,  my  dear  Alfred,  immediately 
to  your  beloved  Clara,"  resumed  she, 
"  unfold  to  her  the  sentiments  of  your 
heart — she  is  now  with  Lady  Belling- 
ton" — «  Where  I  shall  go,"  cried  Alfred, 
enraptured,  "  and  throw  myself  at  her 
feet." 

At  this  moment  he  was  struck  with  a 
sndden  appearance  of  dejection  on  the 
features  of  his  sister,  and  anxiously  en- 
quired the  cause. 
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Matilda,  pressing  her  fingers  on  her 
lip,  bent  her  eyes  for  some  time  to  the 
ground,  and  her  speech  seemed  arrested 
by  some  painful  recollection. 

"  Why  are  you  silent,  Matilda  ?  your 
looks  alarm  me ;  are  you  thinking  of  Miss 
M'Leod  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  Alfred,"  replied  she, 
hesitating,  and  dropping  her  arm  while 
she  walked  a  few  steps  aside  in  medita- 
tion ;   "  but  I  wish, — I  wish — " 

"  Do  not  distract  me,  Matilda ;  tell 
me  at  once  what  troubles  you ;  what  do 
you  wish — and  why  thus  ?" 

"  Ah  my  brother,"  cried  she,  in  a  tone 
of  distress,  "  I  wish  your  happiness  a- 
lone, — but  I  fear — but  no,"  added  she, 
applying  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
"  it  matters  not — I  will  not  grieve  you." 

"  Matilda,  I  conjure  you  to  be  expli- 
cit, unless  you  would  drive  me  to  mad- 


ness." 


"  Alas,"  cried  she,  "  must  I  then  recal 
to  your  recollection  that  there  are  suspi- 
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cions  attached  to  Miss  Dalziel's  charac- 
ter which  are  still  uncleared.  I  know 
your  nice  sense  of  honour.  But,  stay," 
added  she,  assuming  a  sudden  look  of 
gaiety,  fc  you  haye  never  yet  questioned 
her  regarding  them.  Endeavour,  then, 
first  to  win  her  confidence.  Write  to 
her,  Alfred,  and  declare  your  affection. 
Prevail  on  her  to  appoint  a  meeting ; 
and  if  she  loves  you,  which  indeed  I 
am  convinced  she  does,  she  will  impart 
to  you  her  every  action,  nay  every 
thought  of  her  mind.  Here,  is  pen 
and  ink,  and  while  you  write  I  shall 
retire." 

Llewellen  took  the  pen,  and  Matil- 
da withdrew  to  seek  counsel  of  her 
father.  She  found  him  in  the  library,  and 
hastily  unfolded  all  that  had  passed  with 
Alfred.  He  heard  her  to  an  end ;  and 
stamping  with  his  foot,  and  scowling  with 
a  countenance  dark  as  night,  "  Why," 
cried  he,  "  have  you  advised  him  to  write 
to  this  portionless  girl  ?" 
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a  Stay,  my  dear  father/'  replied  she, 
"  Alfred  is  sometimes  inflexibly  obsti- 
nate: he  must  be  led,  not  driven.  You 
cannot  disinherit  him,  even  though  he 
was  to  disoblige  you.  The  law,  would 
give  him  your  estate  independent  of 
your  will ;  but  there  are  means  still 
in  our  power  to  break  this  disagreeable 
connexion.  Alfred  is  nice  in  his  ideas 
regarding  female  delicacy.  Dearly  as  he 
loves  this  Clara,  he  will  not  marry  her 
unless  she  reveals  the  cause  of  her  alarm 
in  the  shrubbery." 

She  was  proceeding,  but  changed  co- 
lour as  she  caught  the  stedfast  look  of  her 
father.  She  paused,  cleared  her  throat, 
and  then  resumed  :  "  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  means  you  took  to  banish  this  girl 
from  the  Castle ;  her  presumption  deserv- 
ed such  treatment.  But,"  added  she, 
11  could  you  not,  my  dear  Sir,  extort  from 
her  an  oath  never  to  reveal  the  circum- 
stances of  that  shrubbery  scene,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me  r" 
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She  now  looked  up,  and  found  her  fa- 
ther's eyes  were  still  fastened  on  her. 
She  would  have  turned  aside,  but  some 
maofic  spell  seemed  to  rivet  their  mutual 
gaze. 

At  length  the  Colonel  said,  with  a  ma- 
levolent smile,  "  I  see,  Matilda,  you 
own  a  human  form,  and  I  thank  you  for 
this  advice ;  I  shall  immediately  avail 
myself  of  it,  and  go  in  search  of  Miss 
Dalziel." 

Nay,  Sir/'  replied  she,  "  not  at  pre- 
sent.  Wait  until  you  learn  from  her  an- 
swer to  Alfred  when  and  where  she  ap- 
points the  meeting '* 

The  Colonel, with  mock  condescension, 
waved  his  hand  to  Matilda,  while  he  re- 
sumed, "  I  shall  be  guided  by  your  ad- 
vice, Madam,  in  an  affair  which  seems 
so  deeply  to  interest  you  ;  therefore,  leave 
me  for  the  present,  and  return  when  you 
have  gained  the  necessary  knowledge. 

Matilda  coloured  and  withdrew,  and 
soon  afterwards  met  Alfred  with  Clara's 
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answer  in  his  hand,  who  with  rapture  in- 
formed her  that  Miss  Dalziel  had  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  the  following  week  at 
Richmond. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Oh  can  he  trample  in  the  dust, 
The  gem  that  he  pretends  to  prize, 
And  break  the  generous  heart,  whose  trust 
"With  confidence  in  him  relies. 

Cona. 


1  he  following  morning  Clara  received 
an  affectionate  letter  from  her  father ;  it 
informed  her  that  the  business  which  had 
called  him  abroad  was  likely  to  termin- 
ate to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  hoped  to 
return  by  the  next  fleet  to  England.  Anx- 
ious not  to  lose  a  moment  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  this  pleasing  intelli- 
gence, she  excused  herself  from  accom- 
panying Lady  Bellington  on  her  morning 
visits,  that  she  might,  undisturbed,  com- 
municate to  her  father  a  full  detail  of  all 
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that  had  occurred  to  her  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  absence,  but  not  to  finish  the 
letter  till  after  her  interview  with  Llewel- 
len  at  Richmond. 

When  engaged  in  writing,  she  was  in- 
formed by  the  servant  that  a  gentleman  de- 
sired to  see  her  upon  business  of  a  pressing 
nature,  but  that  he  had  not  given  his 
name,  as  he  said  it  was  quite  immaterial. 

She  hastily  folded  her  papers,  and  with- 
out further  enquiry  descended  the  stair, 
and  on  opening  the  drawing-room  door  be- 
held Colonel  Llewellen.  Confused  and  a- 
larmed,  she  was  about  to  withdraw  5  but  in 
a  voice  of  peculiar  emphasis,  he  implored 
her  to  remain,  and  to  fear  from  him  no  evil. 

"  You  see  before  you  Madam,'  ,<aid 
he,  "  a  man  who  venerates  your  virtues. 
If  ever  I  am  so  happy  as  to  call  you  by 
the  name  of  daughter,  1  shall  feel  hon- 
oured by  the  condescendension  you  will 
have  shewn  myself  and  family ." 

Ciara  again  breathed  freely.  "  I  am 
come,"  continued  he,  "  to  entreat  one 
favour  of  you  before  you  are  more  near- 
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ly  allied  to  me  -,  the  frenzy  to  which  I  was 
hurried  by  the  influence  of  those  charms 
which  you  so  eminently  possess,  made 
me  attempt  an  outrage,  at  which  my  na- 
ture shrinks  with  abhorrence;  and  I  can- 
not endure  the  reflection  that  you  may,  in 
the  tender  interchange  of  thoughts  with 
my  son,  make  him  acquainted  with  the  de- 
pravity of  nis  father  ;  did  he  but  dream  it, 
he  would  loath,  he  would  execrate,  he 
would  detest  the  author  of  his  existence, 
and  the  sin  of  his  doing  so  would  fall  u- 
pon  your  head."  Clara  shuddered.  "  Be- 
ware !  Madam,"  continued  he,  "  for  I 
swear  that  should  you  reveal  this  secret, 
the  recollection  of  which  ought  in  justice 
to  be  blotted  from  your  memory,  as  my 
repentance  is  sincere,  that  I  will  kneel 
and  implore  everlasting  curses  upon  your 
head,  and  upon  that  of  a  son  who  ahea- 
dy  braves  me  with  the  superiority  of  his 
virtues.  I  will  not  be  trifled  with — do 
you  mark  me?  and  will  you  take  the  oath 
I  shall  propose  to  you,  or  will  you  abide 
the   consequences  of  my  malediction  ?" 
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<c  Stop,  Sir,"  cried  Clara  trembling, 
6i  it  never  was  my  intention  to  inform 
Mr  Llewellen  of  any  thing  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  father.  I  would  not  shock 
his  manly  nature  by  mentioning  what 
you  allude  to-there  was  then  no  cause  for 
using  the  threats  you  have  uttered  ;  for  I 
most  willingly  swear,  that  neither  from  me, 
nor  from  those  in  whom  1  have  confided, 
*hall  he  ever  hear  of  it,  and  fain  would  I 
erase  it  for  ever  from  my  own  remem- 
brance. "  "  You  had  better  forget  it," 
replied  the  Colonel  i  "  for  did  I  believe 
that  Alfred  might  yet  hear  it  from  your 
lips,  I  would  with  my  own  hand  rather 
stab  him  to  the  heart." 

"  Believe  me,"  cried  Clara,  falling  on 
her  knees,  and  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  M  that  I  would  sooner  perish  by 
the  hand  of  Llewellen  than  reveal  to 
him  his  father's  crimes  ;  and  I  here  so- 
lemnly swear,  never  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  them  ;  therefore,  Sir,  leave 
me  to  compose  my  spirits  before  the  re- 
turn of  Lady  Bellington." 

vol.  n.  c 
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"  Enough,  Madam, "  replied  he,  "  I 
leave  you  to  the  effects  of  your  own 
steadiness,  but  remember  the  consequen- 
ces of  a  breach  of  that  faith  you  have 
promised  me  so  solemnly."  He  then 
withdrew,  and  Clara  again  sought  her 
own  apartment,  while  she  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts. 

She  was  aroused  from  a  state  of  pain- 
ful reflection  by  a  message  from  Lady 
Bellington,  who  had  just  returned,  and 
requested  her  attendance  below.  "  So," 
cried  her  Ladyship  laughing,  "  you  stay- 
'ed  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing a  grey-haired  admirer  in  my  absence. 
Ah,  Clara,  have  a  care, — believe  not  in 
the  sanctity  of  a  silver  beard  ;  but  I  shall 
reserve  my  lecture  upon  this  subject  un- 
til we  are  alone.  My  Lord  Bellington 
dines  abroad,  and  as  I  expect  no  third 
party,  we  shall  have  to  entertain  each 
other,  and  I  shall  speak,  if  you  will  lis- 
ten ;  and  may  I  possess  the  spirit  of  per- 
suasion, and  you  the  ears  of  profiting, 
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for  I  mean  to  speak  of  deep  and  weigh- 
ty  matters." 

Clara  smiled,  and  promised  not  to  in- 
terrupt her  Ladyship.  When  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  Lady  Bellington  thus  ad- 
dressed her  : 

"  My  dear  Clara,"  said  she,  M  did  I 
not  believe  you  a  very  amiable  being,  I 
would  spare  you  the  fatigue  of  listening 
to  the  voice  of  experience  ;  but  I  ob- 
serve with  pain,  that  you  are  in  danger, 
from  your  very  goodness,  of  falling  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  snares  laid  for  you  by  the 
person  who  this  morning  paid  you  a  vi- 
sit j  but  in  the  first  place,  that  you  may 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  his  character, 
know,  my  love,  that  he  is  a  suspected 
murderer  !" — "  Dreadful  !"  exclaimed 
Clara.  M  He  has  been  guilty  of  crimes," 
resumed  her  Ladyship,  "  at  which  hu- 
man nature  recoils.  He  was  the  mur- 
derer of  an  amiable  youth,  to  whom  his 
lady,  the  late  Mrs  Llewellen,  was  be- 
trothed j  and  at  the  time  of  her  own 
death,  which  happened  after  the  birth 
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of  Matilda,  strange  and  dreadful  reports 
were  circulated.     The  servants,  indeed, 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  her  spirit  wan- 
dered around  the  Castle  walls  for  many 
nights  after  the  interment,  and  that  the 
Colonel  himself  had  fainted  one  even- 
ing that  she  was  heard  wailing  below  the 
window  of  his  bedchamber.     Whatever 
truth  was  in  the  report,  it  is  certain,  that, 
since  that  night,  Colonel  Llewellen  has 
never  been  seen  to  smile ;  and  it  was  also 
affirmed,  that  the  foolish  old  man,  Jacob, 
flew  forth  in  hopes  to  catch  the  ghost, 
but  she  vanished  into  air,  and  so  eluded 
him.     I  merely  mention  these  absurdities 
to  shew  you  that  suspicions  of  a  dreadful 
nature  were  harboured  against  the  Colo- 
nel, and  he  became  gloomy  and  severe 
in  his  manners. 

"  No  one  better  knows  the  early  events 
of  his  life  than  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 

D ,  who  has  never  ceased  to  regret 

the  untimely  fate  of  young  Fitzosborn, 
and  the  marriage  of  her  earliest  friend  to 
Colonel  Llewellen,     She  had  long  been 
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provoked  to  see  this  monster  received  and 
courted,  while  his  crimes  are  yet  unpu- 
nished, and  was  therefore  determined  that 
his  presence  at  the  masquerade  should 
prove  a  subject  of  more  pain  than  plea- 
sure to  him.  Did  you,"  continued  she, 
"  observe  the  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone ?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Clara. 

M  And  did  you  mark  the  agitation  of 
the  monk  who  approached  it?" 

Clara  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  That  monk,  then,  and  Colonel  Lie- 
wellen  were  the  same  person ;  the  Spa- 
niard was  Captain  Byron." 

"  I  now  see,"  resumed  Clara,  ee  that 
there  was  some  meaning  in  the  extraordi- 
nary scenery  displayed  at  the  masque- 
rade." 

"  There  was,  and  Colonel  Llewellen 
understood  it  well :  But  with  pain  did 
her  Grace  and  myself  observe  that  you 
were,  my  dear  girl,  an  object  of  particu- 
lar attention  to  him.  But  let  me  advise 
you,  Clara,  to  shun  him  as  you  would  do 
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the  poisonous  adder ;  for  depend  on  it  he 
meditates  your  everlasting  ruin.  But  for 
your  father,  my  dear  Miss  Dalziel,  you 
are  very  friendless ;  and  I  would  advise 
you  to  connect  yourself  speedily  with 
some  worthy  man — Such  a  one  I  have  at 
present  in  view  for  you  ;  he  has  appoint- 
ed me  a  mediator  in  his  favour;  and  per- 
haps you  understand  to  whom  I  allude.'* 

"  No,  indeed,  Madam"  replied  Clara, 
blushing,  "  I  have  not  an  idea  to  whom 
your  Ladyship  alludes." 

"  That  is  answered,  my  dear,  entirely 
as  I  supposed  ;  for  no  young  lady  ever 
allows  herself  the  smallest  penetration  in 
these  affairs.  'Tis  indeed  surprising  how 
blind  they  can  be,  though  gifted  with 
the  finest  eyes  in  the  world. — But  what 
do  you  think  of  Sir  Charles  as  a  lover  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  Sir  Charles,"  re- 
plied Clara,  eagerly,  "  not  for  a  moment ; 
though  he  is  very  agreeable ;  but — I 
never — " 

"  And  what  is  my  ingenuous  Clara 
going  to  say,"  resumed  Lady  Belli  ngton, 
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after   waiting  a  few  moments  :  "  Since 
you  think  him  agreeable,  there  is  little 

more  required." 

•'  Ah  no,  Madam,"  replied  she,  tre- 
mulously, "  I  could  not  love  Sir  Charles 
well  enough  to  make  him  my  husband." 

"  Don't  be  romantic,  Clara;  for  surely 
if  you  think  him  agreeable,  you  may  in 
time  be  brought  to  love  him  ;  nay,  you 
will  soon  love  him  well  enough  to  make 
the  marriage  state  happy.  That  sort  of 
phantom,  love,  which  young  ladies  are  so 
apt  to  dream  of,  has,  believe  me,  no  ex- 
istence in  real  life.  Your  imagination  is 
\ery  warm ;  but  you  must  not  allow  your 
judgment  to  be  enslaved  by  it.  Imagina- 
tion is  only  meant  to  be  the  plaything  of 
reason.  'Tis  in  the  mind,  what  a  fine 
picture  is  to  the  eye;  place  it  in  what 
light  you  like  best,  and  amuse  yourself 
with  it ;  but  send  it  again  into  the  shades 
whenever  you  have  more  weighty  con- 
cerns to  attract  your  attention. " 

«   Ah,  Madam,"   cried  Clara,   "  but 
surely  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in 
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loving  one  better  than  we  can  love  ano- 
ther." 

"  Well  observed,  Clara !  So  you  con- 
fess a  prior  attachment !  Now,  indeed, 
are  my  arguments  useless;  and  poor  Sir 
Charles  must  bear  it  as  he  best  can." 

"  You  mistake  me  entirely,  Lady 
Bellington,"  replied  she,  reddening  with 
shame,  and  trembling  with  vexation, 
"  I  did  not  say  I  had  a  prior  attach, 
ment.  I  only  said  that — that — I — do 
not  think — I  could  love  Sir  Charles — so 

well — as 1  mean  well  enough  to  u- 

nite  myself  to  him. — He  is  too  volatile 
to  command  esteem.  I  mean  that  sort 
of  respect  I  would  wish  to  feel  for  my 
husband.  1  could  not  swear  to  honour — 
to  obey  a  man  whose  thoughtlessness 
might  make  his  will  capricious." 

"  Well,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Belling- 
ton, rising  and  patting  her  cheek  with 
an  arch  smile,  "  we  shall  leave  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  until  a  future  oc- 
casion, when,  perhaps,  you  will  place 
more  confidence  in  my  friendship  than 
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you  have  done  at  present.  I  have  long 
esteemed  your  father's  excellent  charac- 
ter ;  and  for  you  I  felt  an  interest  the 
first  moment  I  saw  you.  Therefore  re- 
member, if  I  can,  I  will  be  of  use  to 
you,  if  you  do  not  disdain  my  interfer- 
ence/' 

Lady  Bellington  walked  for  sometime 
about  the  room,  as  if  dissappointed  by 
the  indifference  Clara  had  evinced  to- 
wards her  proposal.  At  length  she  re- 
sumed. 

"  Had  I  a  daughter,  I  would  not  he- 
sitate a  moment  in  recommending  to  her 
the  acceptance  of  Sir  Charles  Melville ; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  he  possesses  every 
requisite  to  make  the  marriage-bonds 
sit  lightly  on  his  wife.  His  fortune  is 
large,  —his  estates  unencumbered, — his 
temper  faultless, — and,  believe  me,  a 
good  temper  is  a  gem  above  price, — 
his  dispositions  are  humane  and  gene- 
rous, and  he  is  well-informed  and  grace* 
ful  in  his  address." 
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"  All  these  I  admit,  and  sincerely 
do  I  wish  him  happy  ;  yet  he  is  want- 
ing in  that  manly  firmness,  those  steady 
sentiments,  that  penetrating  judgment 
—that— that— M 

"  Oh,  Clara,  Clara  !  of  whom  are  you 
talking  ?  who  is  this  paragon  of  solemn 
perfection  who  has  caught  your  wander- 
ing senses  ?  Have  a  care  that  he  has  not 
penetration  enough  to  discover  all  your 
faults,  if  you  have  any, — and  firmness 
enough  to  keep  you  in  perpetual  bond- 
age to  those  steady  sentiments.  No, 
my  love,  be  assured  that  Sir  Charles  is 
the  better  man.  I  am  not  over  fond  of 
your  very  manly  characters.  They  are 
ever  at  variance  with  our  versatile  sex, 
whom  they  consider  more  as  playthings 
than  as  friends  or  companions." 

"  Ah,  Lady  Bellington,  are  not 
great  minds  ever  generous  in  senti- 
ment and  noble  in  opinion  ;  'tis  only 
weak  and  frivolous  men  who  affect  to 
despise  our  sex.     Men  of  enlightened 
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minds  understand  the  designs  of  their 
Creator  better." 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  creature, 
Clara  ;  I  feel  myself  unequal  to  you. 
Oh,  if  there  is  such  a  man  breath- 
ing as  you  have  pictured,  may  hea. 
ven  unite  you  with  him  \  but  how  rare, 
how  very  rare,  my  dear  Clara,  is  a  truly 
noble  minded  man." 

"  Yet  they  may  be  found,"  answered 
she,  smiling,  "if we  deserve  their  no- 
tice ; — but  do  you  think,  Madam,  that 
marriage  ;is  absolutely  indispensible  to 
happiness." 

ts  If,"  answered  Lady  Bellington, 
smiling  in  turn,  <c  we  reason  upon  the 
designs  of  our  Creator,  it  certainly  is 
more  honourable  than  a  single  life  ;  yet 
in  your  case,  Clara,  if  you  do  not  marry 
the  man  you  love,  I  believe  you  had  best 
not  marry  at  all,  for  you  will  find  duties, 
and  perform  them  in  whatever  situation 
you  are  placed. 
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Tea  being  now  announced,  the  con- 
versation took  a  different  turn,  and  Clara 
informed  her  Ladyship  that  she  was  to 
go  on  the  following  day  to  Richmond, 
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CHAP.    IV 


She  neither  weeps, 
Nor  sighs  nor  groans  ;  too  strong  her  agony 
For  outward  sign  of  anguish. 

SOUTHET. 


C^ara  having  now  arrived  at  Rich- 
mond, her  time  was  wholly  at  her  own 
disposal,  and,  being  frequently  alone,  she 
was  unable  to  check  the  intrusion  of 
painful  anticipations.  Beloved  as  Lle- 
wellen  was,  a  thousand  discouragements 
threatened  their  union,  and  darkened  the 
prospect  of  future  happiness.  His  father 
had  insulted  her  ;  his  sister  was  of  a 
fickle  nature,  even  Llewellen  himself  had 
been  capricious,  and  troubles  unseen 
might  attend  the  connection. 

She  strove  to  banish  these  gloomv  and 
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harassing  thoughts ;  but  in  spite  of  her- 
self her  mind  was  filled  with  undefined 
apprehensions,  when  she  recollected  the 
oath  which  had  been  so  hastily  extorted 
from  her  by  Colonel  Llewellen,"  and  she 
trembled  lest  he  might  have  some  sinister 
motive  in  view  which  she  was  unable  to 
penetrate. 

In  her  solitary  walks,  however,  enli- 
vened by  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  her  mind  sprung 
from  its  lethargic  state,  and  the  brightest 
visions  of  unalloyed  felicity  presented 
themselves.  She  had  returned  from  one  of 
these  delightful  reveries,  and,  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  bliss,  retired  to  a  small  parlour 
appropriated  to  her  use,  when  Llewellen, 
the  anxiously  expected  Llewellen,  arri- 
ved. 

He  sprung  towards  her,  and  taking  her 
hand,  which  she  extended  with  frankness, 
he  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

<£  Oh,  Miss  Dalziel/'  said  he,  "  with 
what  anxiety  have  I  waited  for  the  hour, 
that  should  bring  me  to  your  presence.*' 
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"  And  I,"  replied  she,  smiling,  "  have 
not  been  altogether  free  from  the  sin  of 
impatience.55 

"  How  can  I  ever  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledge this  candid  avowal.  But  oh  !  Clara, 
could  you  but  know  the  agony  of  sus- 
pense I  have  endured,  you  would  at  once 
terminate  my  anxiety  by  a  free  confes- 
sion of  your  regard. — Regard  !  oh,  hea- 
vens !  how  cold  a  term  when  compared 
to  the  adoration  I  feel  for  you.  Say, 
then,  Miss  Dalziel, — dearest  Clara,  tell 
me  that  my  sufferings  are  now  at  an  end, 
and  make  me  the  happiest  of  human 
beings. 

"  Llewelyn/'  replied  she,  as  a  smile 
and  a  tear  struggled  for  precedence  on 
her  blushing  face,  "  I  will  not  affect  to 
misunderstand  you : — But  are  you  uncon- 
trouled  master  of  your  actions  ? — Do  all 
your  family  acquiesce  in  your  choice  ?" 

<c  It  is  you  alone  I  have  to  consult. 
Matilda  is  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
calling  you  by  the  name  of  sister.     And 
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I — oh  Clara,  what  words  can  express  the 
rapture  I  feel.  Bat  tell  me,"  added  he, 
taking  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  ardent- 
ly to  his  lips,  "  will  Mr  Dalziel  consent 
to  bestow  on  us  his  blessing?" 

"  My  father,"  said  Clara,  as  she  gen- 
tly withdrew  her  hand,  "  will  rejoice  to 
see  us  happy ;  and  oh,  how  anxiously 
do  I  wish  for  his  return  !'' 

"  Clara,  think  me  not  impertinent  if  I 
ask  one  other  question— Will  you,  my 
love,  set  my  mind  at  ease,  and  remove 
my  every  doubt,  by  unfolding  to  me  the 
true  cause  of  your  distress  in  the  shrub- 
bery-walk ? 

Her  countenance  was  instantly  suffus- 
ed by  an  indignant  crimson,  succeeded 
by  a  deadly  paleness. 

"  Has  Mr  Llewellen,  then,  a  doubt  I" 
said  she  "  Tell  me,  Sir,  of  what  nature 
is  that  doubt  ?"  Her  heart  swelled  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  ;  and  over- 
whelmed by  a  rush  of  contending  emo- 
tions, sheburst  into  tears. 
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Llewellen  appeared  distracted.  H  Good 
lieavens  !'  cried  he,  "  of  what  have  I 
been  guilty.  Clara,  beloved  more  than 
life  itself,  do  not, — do  not  wilfully  mis- 
understand me.  By  the  power  that 
gave  me  life,  I  meant  not  to  wound 
your  sensibility.  Forgive  me,  Clara, — 
pardon  my  rash  expressions,  I  beseech 
you,  for  every  tear  that  you  have  shed 
has  wrung  drops  of  blood  from  my 
heart." 

"  Alas,"  answered  she,  solemnly,  "  this 
is  a  stroke,  indeed,  and  from  a  quarter 
so  little  expected,  that  I  feel, — I  feel — " 
continued  she,  covering  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief,  "  almost  unable  to  sup- 
port it." 

"  Clara,"  cried  Llewelten,  striking  his 
temples  with  his  clenched  hand,  and  ra- 
pidly pacing  the  room  ;  "  you  will  drive 
me  to  frenzy.  Never,  never,  by  all  that 
is  sacred!  did  I  harbour  a  thought  to 
your  prejudice.  Not  for  my  own  satis- 
faction did  I  make  this  request,  but  to 
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quiet  the  tongues  of  serpents,  who  would 
seek  to  blacken  the  fame  of  an  angel." 

"  Enough,  Sir,"  said  she,  assuming 
a  momentary  calmness,  "  enough.  Your 
mind  has  been  embued  with  suspicions 
injurious  to  my  character,  and  I  am 
unable  to  remove  them.  Leave  me, 
then,  Mr  Llewellen,  we  must  part  for 
ever." 

"  Never,  by  the  God  that  made  me, 
will  I  leave  you  until  I  have  obtained 
your  forgiveness.  Oh,  Clara,  have  you 
not  blessed  my  ears  by  the  dear  confes- 
sion that  you  loved  me  ;  and  can  you," 
cried  he,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees 
before  her,  "  renounce  me  for  one  faulty, 
— one  rash  expression.  No,  Clara,  it 
cannot — it  must  not  be.  You  will,  you 
must  forgive  me." 

"  Rise,  Mr  Llewelyn,''  said  she,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  forgive — I  have  never 
been  offended.  Think  not  I  take  plea- 
sure in  the  power  of  giving  pain.  No, 
Sir,  I  am  sensible  of  your  distress  :  but 
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never  will  I  unite  myself  to  the  man  who 
has  once  suspected  the  purity  of  my 
character;  that  is,"  added  she.  faultering, 
"  unless  it  were  possible  to  have  his  sus- 
picions fully  removed.  I  have  been 
thoughtless — very  thoughtless;  but — I — 
my — the — the  past  cannot  be  recalled — 
and  we  must  part — " 

"  Not  so,  by  heavens  !"  cried  Llewel- 
len  ;  I  cannot — I  will  not  resign  you. 
No,  Madam,  I  will  write  to  Mr  Dalzielj 
I  will  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
whole  truth,  and  appeal  to  him.  Oh, 
Clara,  life  is  too  short  thus  to  trifle 
with  its  enjoyments.  Why  should  we 
sacrifice  our  happiness  for  the  silly  gos- 
sip of  malignant  fools?  But  anything 
is  better  than  this  torture  of  suspense. 
I  will  instantly  write  to  your  father  ; 
nay,  I  will  go  myself  to  the  West-Indies, 
and—" 

"  Then,  Sir,"  said  she,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "  banish  this  painful  feeling 
from  your  mind.  My  father  can  give 
you  no  satisfaction;    he  is  ignorant  of 
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the  circumstances  attending  that  fatal 
walk  5  and  Isabella  is  sworn  to  secrecy." 

"  Oh,  Clara,  torture  not  thus  the 
feelings  of  a  man  who  adores  you  ;  had 
you  ten  thousand  secrets,  I  still  would 
believe  you  spotless  as  angel  purity,  nor. 
seek  to  penetrate  a  thought  you  wish 
to  conceal.  Ail  I  ask  is  your  forgiveness 
for  what  is  past.  Oh,  say  that  you  will 
be  my  wife  ;  and — " 

"  Never,  never,  Mr  Llewellen,  you 
know  not  what  you  ask — No,  Sir,  when 
you  are  more  cool  your  sentiments  will 
change,  and  you  will  then  feel  grateful 
for  the  steadiness  I  maintain. 

"  Llewellen  sunk  into  a  chair,  and 
resting  his  head  upon  the  table,  he  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands  in  silent 
agony  ;  but  hearing  Miss  Dalziel  rise 
to  leave  the  room,  he  started  hastily 
up. 

"  Clara,"  cried  he,  "  if  you  wrould  not 
deprive  me  of  reason,  consent  to  a  fort- 
night's deliberation  before  you  cast  me 
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off  for  ever ;  perhaps  in  that  time  you 

may  have  reflected  better  on  the ." 

"  Reflection,  Sir,  can  work  no  change 
in  me,  it  may  with  you  ; — but  let  us  not 
meet  again, — wTe  can  write  ; — but/'  ad- 
ed  she,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  let  me  with- 
draw,— I  am  not  well, — I — I — — ." 

The  words  died  on  her  tongue,  and 
she  fell  senseless  in  his  arms. 

Llewellen  violently  rung  the  bell,  and 
the  servant  bore  Clara  to  her  chamber. 
A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  any 
one  returned  to  inform  him  of  her  safe- 
ty ;  at  length  Winifred  came  to  say  that 
Miss  Dalziel  wTas  better,  and  that  she 
hoped  to  be  quite  restored  by  sleep. 

"  And  shall  1  not  see  her  before  I 
go,"  said  he.  "  Oh  tell  her, — ask  her, — 
I  know  not  what  I  would  say, — but  are 
you  sure,  my  good  girl,  that  she  is  quite 
recovered." 

"  She  bid  me  say  so,  Sir,  but  she 
seems  very  ill  j  she  is  all  trembling  and 
shaking,  but  Mrs  Dalziel,  Sir,  has  sent 
for  the  physician. " 
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"  Oh  go  to  her  once  again,  tell 
her  I  cannot  leave  the  house  until  I 
know  she  is  better, — more  composed, — 
more ." 

Winifred,  after  waiting  a  few  mo- 
ments for  the  conclusion  of  this  speech, 
left  the  room,  and  returned  to  say  that 
Miss  Dalziel  was  now  better,  and  that 
she  would  write  Mr  Llewellen  if  she 
had  any  thing  to  communicate. 

He  understood  too  well  the  import  of 
this  message ;  and  throwing  himself  on 
his  horse,  he  was  unconscious  of  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  motions  till  he  stopt  at  his 
father's  house. 

Mrs  Dalziel  being  extremely  flutter- 
ed when  she  heard  of  the  illness  of  her 
grand-daughter,  tottered  almost  breath- 
less into  the  room,  and  uttered  a  thou- 
sand exclamations  of  alarm. 

Clara  in  vain  begged  her  to  be  com- 
posed, and  attempting  to  smile,  she  said, 

"  I  have  been  allowed  too  much  li- 
berty of  late  ;  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  fatigue  of  going  to  public 
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places,  and  the  late  hours  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  have  had  a  very  bad 
effect  on  me,  but  I  shall  soon  be  bet- 
ter." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  right,  you 
are  very  right  j  you  must  stay  more 
at  home  ;  your  poor  mother  just  killed 
herself  with  her  assemblies  and  routs, 
and  we  must  not  suffer  you  to  do  the 
same." 

Mrs  Dalziel  was  then  running  into  a 
long  detail  of  the  events  of  former  times, 
when  Clara  checked  her  by  requesting 
that  she  might  be  left  alone,  as  she  felt 
inclined  to  sleep. 

Then  closing  the  window-shutters,  she 
withdrew. 

Clara  had  a  faint  idea  of  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  Colonel  Llewellen  ; 
she  blamed  herself  for  being  so  easily 
induced  to  take  the  oath  he  had  propo- 
sed, but  the  innocence  of  her  heart  made 
her  unsuspicious  of  guile  in  another  ;— 
and  her  oath,  she  believed,  was  recorded 
in  heaven.   She  reflected  now  more  than 
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ever  upon  the  words  of  the  mysterious 
messenger  of  fate,  and  imagined  that 
her  destiny  being  fixed,  she  had  no  pow- 
er to  alter  the  sad  decree. 

The  following  day  the  physician  found 
her  in  a  burning  fever,  and  pronounced 
an  opinion,  that  if  she  did  not  shortly 
get  a  favourable  turn,  the  worst  conse- 
quences might  be  expected.  Winifred 
was  leaning  on  the  porch  of  the  outer 
door,  sobbing  audibly,  and  raving  of  the 
cruelty  which  had  killed  her  darling 
Miss  Clara,  when  Llewellen  called -to 
enquire  for  her,  and  was  informed  by 
the  distressed  waiting  maid,  that  it  was 
the  doctor's  opinion  that  her  lady  would 
never  recover. 

"  Good  heaven  !"  cried  he,  "  is  Miss 
Dalziel  then  dangerously  ill  ?" 

<:  Oh  yes,  yes,"  answered  Winifred, 
and  since  yesternight  no  one  has  ever 
heard  the  sound  of  her  sweet  voice  ; — 
she  cannot  speak, — her  eyes  are  open 
but  they  never  move  j  and  she  lies  quite 
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still,   and  sighs  as  if  her  heart  would 
break." 

Llewellen  walked  rapidly  away. 

Distracted  at  Clara's  situation,  he  was 
unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  human  faces. 
Matilda  alone  found  access  to  his  cham- 
ber. Daily  messages  were  dispatched 
to  enquire  for  the  invalid,  and  at  length 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  she  was  out  of  danger.  Trans- 
ported with  delight,  Llewellen  would 
have  rushed  out  with  the  intention  of 
getting  matters  brought  to  a  proper 
understanding  with  her, — but  Matilda 
desired  him  to  recollect  her  present 
weakness,  and  not  to  endanger  her  life 
again.  "  I  shall  to-morrow  take  a  drive 
that  length  myself,"  said  she,  "  and  if 
Miss  Dalziel  is  well  enough,  I  shall  in- 
tercede, and  she  will  be  more  likely  to 
yield  to  my  representations,  than  to 
yours, — for  you  are  too  much  agitat- 
ed to  reason  calmly."  Llewellen  ac- 
knowledged the  propriety  of  this  sug- 

TOL.  II. 
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gestion  and  suffered  his  sister  to  be  his 
delegate. 

When  Matilda  arrived  at  Richmond, 
she  was  informed  that  the  fever  had  en- 
tirely abated,  and  that  Clara,  though 
weak  and  languid,  did  not  oppose 
seeing  her.  She  therefore  entered  the 
room,  and  was  a  little  shocked  at  be- 
holding the  ravages,  which  so  short  a 
time  had  made  on  her  countenance, 
but  she  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  ; 
therefore  drawing  her  chair  towards  the 
bed,  she  said,  "  My  dear  Miss  Dalziel, 
I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  noble- 
ness of  your  conduct  towards  my  broth- 
er, for,  as  circumstances  are,  you  would 
have  been  miserable  together, — he  is  of 
a  jealous  nature,  and  there  are  suspi- 
cions." Matilda  hesitated,— but  Clara 
remaining  silent,  she  resumed — "  He 
seems  at  length  to  be  aware  of  his  own 
disposition,    and  is   content  to   resign 

you, — that  is  if if I  cannot 

speak  it,  yet  truth  is  best  when  dress'd 
in  plain  language.     Are  you,  therefore, 
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Miss  Dalziel  willing  to  yield  any  claims 
you  may  have  had  to  his  affections  ?  He 
wishes  still  to  act  honourably, — yet — 
that  is,  if  you  think  a  marriage  ought  to 
take  place  between  you,  he  is  ready  and 
willing  to  resign  his  future  prospects  in 
your  favour,  and  to  make  you  his  wife, 
even  though — " 

"Mr  Llewellen,  Madam,  might  have  spa- 
red you  the  needless  trouble  of  bringing 
such  a  message  ;  was  it  not  enough  that 
he  informed  me  himself  of  his  insulting 
doubts,  that  he  must  have  the  cruelty  to 
renew  the  subject  when  I  am  so  little 
able  to  bear  it ; — I  never  imagined  that 
I  had  any  claim  to  his  regard,  therefore 
assure  him,  that  his  boasted  honour  is 
safe  with  respect  to  me."  "  Do  you 
think,"  replied  Matilda,  "  that  you  are 
able  to  send  him  your  sentiments  in 
writing,  for  it  is  but  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject for  me  to  speak  of — let  him  know 
that  I  have  delivered  his  message,  and 
send  your  answer  to  it." 
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"  I  will  lose  no  time,  Madam, — reach 
me  the  pen  and  ink, — perhaps  you  will 
condescend  to  be  the  bearer  of  my  hum- 
ble note."  "  It  is  indeed/'  answered 
Matilda,  as  she  handed  the  ink- stand  to 
Clara,  "  better  for  all  parties  that  this 
matter  should  be  speedily  decided, — 
for  before  your  arrival  in  London,  Al- 
fred appeared  fully  determined  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  Miss  M'Leod,  and  as 
that  would  be  an  equal  match  on  both 
sides,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  earnestly  de- 
sired by  all  his  family. 

Clara  answer'd  not ;  but  replete  with 
indignation,  she  sealed  the  following 
note,  and  gave  it  to  Matilda : 

"  The  sentiments  which  Miss  Dalziel 
expressed  to  Mr  Llewellen  at  their  last 
interview  remain  unchanged,  and  her 
resolution  never  to  unite  her  fate  with 
his  irrevocable " 

Miss  Llewellen  certain  that  the  note 
contained  a  final  rejection   of  her  bro- 
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therV  suit,  received  it  with  demoniac 
satisfaction,  and  hastily  bidding  Clara 
adieu,  and  promising  to  repeat  her  visit 
on  some  future  occasion,  she  departed. 

When  Llewellen  had  read  the  note, 
he  calmly  handed  it  to  his  sister,  his 
countenance  grew  pale  and  his  lip  qui- 
vered. She  perused  it  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  composure,  but  with  much 
inward  tumult,  and  then  folding  it,  was 
about  to  commit  it  to  the  flames. 

"  Do  not  burn  it,"  cried  her  brother," 
for  methinks  lam  in  love  with  wretched- 
ness, and  this  little  paper  will  serve  to 
light  a  flame  at  my  heart,  which  in  time 
will  consume  the  vital  springs  of  my  exis- 
tence. Go,  Matilda,"  cried  he,  "  I  am 
sorry  you  were  made  the  messenger  of 
fate  to  a  brother  who  so  fondly  loves 
you, — but  go,  I  would  be  alone  for  a 
few  hours,  nay  days, — therefore  inform 
my  father  that  I  am  too  much  indispos- 
ed to  join  the  family  circle  for  the  pre- 
sent." 
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Matilda  knew  not  what  answer  to  re- 
turn, — her  heart  smote  her,  and  con- 
science flew  in  her  face  as  she  shut  the 
door  of  his  apartment ;  but  she  had  ven- 
tured too  far  to  recede. 

Self  interest  overpowered  every  other 
consideration,  and  if  she  could  accom- 
plish her  design  by  uniting  her  brother 
with  Miss  M'Leod,  he  would  be  en- 
abled to  make  handsome  settlements 
in  her  favour,  She  would  then  be 
an  object  worthy  of  Byron's  choice, 
whose  tardiness  she  ascribed  entirely  to 
her  want  of  fortune,  and  for  whom,  love, 
in  her  perverted  mind,  was  almost  turned 
to  frenzy  by  his  coldness. 

If  feelings  of  remorse  at  any  time  gave 
her  uneasiness  in  the  part  she  had  acted 
she  banished  the  unpleasing  sensation  by 
reflecting  that  her  brother  would  regain 
tranquillity  and  be  happy  in  the  love  of 
Caroline. 

Under  such  impressions  she  went  to 
her  father,  and  unfolded  to  him  the  e- 
vents  of  the  morning.     He  considered 
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her  with  a  scowling  sneer,  until  she  had 
concluded  ;  and  then  answered,  "  You 
have  certainly  drawn  your  first  nourish- 
ment from  the  bosom  of  a  viper;  but  go, 
you  have  done  well, — very  well,  and 
now  study  the  affections  of  Caroline 
M'Leod,  for  I  doubt  not  the  whining 
Clara  will  soon  find  comfort  in  another 
way." 

Matilda,  angry  with  her  father  for  this 
implied  censure,  withdrew,  and  descend- 
ing to  the  drawing-room,  she  was  com- 
forted by  finding  Byron  there,  and  alone. 
Wishing  to  ingratiate  herself  into  his  re- 
gard by  a  display  of  confidence,  she  be- 
gan to  relate  to  him  what  she  styled  hex 
brother's  views  in  regard  to  Miss  Mac, 
Leod  j  but  she  startled  upon  observing 
a  frown  upon  his  countenance. 

"  Devil  take  it  I"  cried  he,  "  why, 
that  is  the  reason,  she  is  so  proud— I 
had  myself  thoughts — but  then  she  is  so 
imperiously  haughty  that  a  man  must 
not  even  address  her  with  a  compliment, 
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but  she  turns  round  upon  him  with  the 
majesty  of  a  queen,  by  God." 

Matilda  was  horror-struck  ;  but  sud- 
denly resuming  her  composure,  she  add- 
ed, "  When  she  marries  my  brother,  Sir, 
I  hope  to  count  thousands  for  every 
hundred  I  possess  at  present  5 — but  I 
speak  in  confidence.  I  know  you  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  family, 
concerns." 

As  she  uttered  this  speech,  she  threw 
her  dark  eyes  full  in  his  face,  and  saw 
there  the  change  she  wished.  A  smile 
passed  across  his  features,  which  all  her 
former  arts  had  been  unable  to  extort. 
He  now  approached  her,  and  in  the 
softest  accents  of  gratulation,  compli- 
mented her  on  her  rising  prospects. 
Until  now  he  had  treated  her  opinions 
with  indifference,  and  her  person  he 
seemed  to  behold  with  dislike,  though 
she  had  practised  every  means  to  display 
her  accomplishments  to  advantage.  But 
she  now  struck  the  proper  chord,  and 
brought  him  a  captive  to  her  feet. 
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So  far  had  her  stratagem  succeeded. 
But  Alfred  might  yet  prove  refracto- 
ry.— "  The  means,"  thought  she,  "  as 
Captain  Byron  observes,  of  insuring 
happiness  are  immaterial,  so  that  the 
end  be  accomplished.  Alfred  has  never 
mistrusted  me.  Caroline  M'Leod  may 
be  led  to  believe  that  my  brother  a- 
dores  her,  though  with-held  by  diffidence 
from  confessing  his  passion,  and  he  may 
be  induced  to  think  that  she  pines  in  se- 
cret for  him."  Having  thus  arranged  her 
plans,  nothing  remained  but  to  reduce 
them  to  practice ;  and  so  well  did  she 
succeed,  that  the  too  credulous  Llewel- 
len  was  soon  convinced  that  Clara  ne- 
ver could  be  his. 

Isabella  had,  during  the  last  week  of 
Clara's  illness,  lived  wholly  at  Rich- 
mond. Mrs  MacGruther  had  occasion- 
ally called,  but  no  inquiries  had  reached 
them  from  any  of  the  Llewellen  family ; 
and  Clara,  humbled  and  dejected,  had 
not  fortitude  sufficient  to  mention 
what  had  passed  even  to  her  cousin. 
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Her  youth,  and  the  soundness  of  her 
constitution,  triumphed  over  the  debi- 
lity to  which  her  frame  had  been  reduc- 
ed, and  she  was  now  able  to  sit  up  and 
listen  to  the  bright  sallies  of  Isabella. 
She  informed  her  that  she  only  waited 
her  recovery  to  be  united  to  her  dear 
Bellington,  who  had,  she  said,  contriv- 
ed different  interviews  with  her  fa- 
ther, and  entirely  won  his  regard,  by 
coinciding  at  all  times  in  his  whimsical 
opinions.  That  as  soon  as  the  ceremo- 
ny was  over,  they  intended  to  go  a- 
broad  and  remain  for  a  few  months  on 
the  continent.  The  generous  heart  of 
Clara  ceased  to  feel  its  own  sorrow  at 
the  prospect  of  felicity  which  was  about 
to  open  to  her  cousin.  Nor  could  she 
cast  a  cloud  over  that  happiness  so  long 
with-held,  by  mentioning  the  wreck 
which  her  own  hopes  had  sustained.  The 
day  of  celebrating  the  nuptials  was  at 
length  appointed,  and  Lady  Bellington 
called  to  solicit  the  company  of  her 
young  favourite  to  a  fete   and  ball,  on 
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the  day  preceding  the  ceremony.  Clara 
would  not  withhold  her  consent,  as  it 
was  the  last  entertainment  she  would 
enjoy  in  company  with  Isabella. 

As  she  entered  the  grand  saloon,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  her  cousin,  a  hectic 
flush  overspread  her  face,  and  gave  un- 
usual lustre  to  its  beauty.  Matilda  sat 
opposite  to  her,  and  at  first  averted  her 
eyes  ;  but  raising  her  head,  she  familiarly 
bowed ;  her  salute  was  coldly  and  proud- 
ly acknowleged  by  Clara.  As  she  turned 
her  eyes  from  Matilda,  she  met  those  of 
Llewellen  fixed  upon  her,  and  she  cast  an 
anxious  enquiring  look  tothat  countenance 
which  she  expected  to  see  reflecting  the 
rays  of  love  upon  the  beautiful  Caroline, 
beside  whose  chair  he  listlessly  stood. 
Llewellen  misconstrued  the  look,  and 
believing  that  Clara  was  acting  the  part 
of  a  triumphant  coquet,  he  turned  his 
head  aside.  Her  pride  was  quickly  a* 
larmed,  and  she  determined  to  display 
the  independence  of  her  affections.  Sir 
Charles  Melville  was  not  long  of  singling 
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her  out — he  approached  with  a  profu* 
sion  of  compliments ;  and  piqued  by  Lle- 
wellen's  manner,  she  returned  his  cour- 
tesies, and  rallied  his  flattering  ex- 
pressions, till  at  length  the  fever  of  her 
mind  increasing,  she  became  unnatu- 
rally gay,  and  danced  with  a  levity  as 
foreign  to  her  heart  as  dangerous  to 
her  weakness.  Lady  Bellington  believ- 
ing that  Sir  Charles  was  the  cause  of  a 
change,  which,  in  the  hitherto  dignified 
Clara,  she  almost  thought  unbecoming, 
was  nevertheless  pleased  to  observe  it,  and 
patting  Llewellen  with  her  fan,  she  desir- 
ed him  to  mark  what  love  had  done. 
"  When  Sir  Charles/'  said  she,  was  first 
"  proposed  to  her,  the  dear  girl  was  all 
tremor  and  confusion,  but  I  rejoice  to 
see  that  they  now  understand  each  other. 
My  intended  daughter,"  continued  her 
Ladyship  gaily,  "  is  all  in  the  shade  to- 
night— the  cousins  have  certainly  chang- 
ed characters  \  but  after  all,  love  and 
marriage  are  great  opposites,  and  to- 
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morrow  is  the  last  day  of  liberty  to  poor 
Bella." 

Her  Ladyship  then  left  him,  mak- 
ing remarks  to  all  she  met,  but  keeping 
her  attention  still  fixed  on  Clara. 

The  affections  of  Caroline  towards 
Llewellen  had  now  become  apparent 
—her  eye  was  ever  turned  in  search 
of  him,  when  he  left  her  side,  and  down- 
cast when  he  approached  her.  Gladly 
would  he  have  retired  to  the  most  dreary 
wilderness,  and  dragged  out  his  wretch- 
ed existence  in  savage  solitude  ;  but  his 
heart  was  too  much  rilled  with  the  milk 
of  human  kindness — he  could  not  leave 
the  lovely  girl,  whose  looks  and  sighs  im- 
plored him  to  remain  ;  and  at  supper 
he  placed  himself  beside  her.  Clara 
and  Sir  Charles  sat  opposite  ;  but  she 
had  overstrained  her  spirits,  and  dejec- 
tion was  now  depicted  on  her  counte- 
nance, 

"  My  dearest  Clara,"  said  the  affec- 
tionate Caroline,  "  I  fear  you  will  be 
the  worse  of  this  night'a  fatigue." 
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Before  Clara  could  reply,  she  was  cal- 
led on  for  a  song ;  and  still  desirous  to 
exert,  and  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
give  vent  to  her  oppressed  feelings,  she 
warbled  with  melting  pathos  a  mourn- 
ful Scots  ballad. 

The  song  went  round,  and  at  a  late 
hour  Clara  accompanied  her  cousin  to 
Mr  MacGruther's. 

Next  morning  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed ;  and  the  happy  couple 
took  leave  of  their  friends,  and  com- 
menced their  tour* 
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CHAP.    V. 


Nae  langer  slie  grat,  her  tears  were  a'  spent, 
Despair  it  was  come,  and  she  thought  it  content ; 
She  thought  it  content,  but  her  cheek  it  grew  pale, 
And  she  lookd  like  a  snow-drop  broke  down  by  the  hail 

When  Clara  returned  to  Richmond, 
her  grandmother  presented  her  with  a 
letter  which  had  arrived  during  her  ab- 
sence ;  and  seeing  it  was  addressed  by 
Mrs  Howel,  she  hastily  retired  and  read 
the  following  lines  : — 

"  The  receipt  of  your  affectionate  let- 
ter, my  beloved  Clara,  would  have  yield- 
ed pleasure  to  my  heart,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  any  such  feeling  to  enter  the 
mind  of  a  mother  who  beheld  in  the 
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bearer  of  it  the  emaciated  form  of  a  dy- 
ing and  only  son. 

"  Clara,  may  you  never  experience 
the  agony  a  parent  feels  when  about  to 
be  severed  from  the  tenderest  tie  of  na- 
ture. Oh  !  when  I  reflect  on  the  insinu- 
ating charms  of  his  infancy,  and  on  all 
his  matchless  love  to  me,  my  heart- 
strings are  torn  asunder. 

"  The  love  my  dear  Henry  bore  to 
Matilda  was  so  linked  with  the  springs 
of  his  existence,  that  in  losing  her  he 
has  lost  the  very  wish  to  live.  Could 
you  believe,  Clara,  that  when  he  declar- 
ed to  her  the  situation  of  his  heart,  that 
she  feigned  amazement,  and  tauntingly 
dismissed  him  as  a  dreamer  and  pre- 
sumptuous pretender. 

"  The  weakness  of  his  constitution 
was  ever  a  subject  of  anxiety,  but  until 
now  we  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  a 
premature  dissolution. 

"  Dear  girl,  forgive  this  melancholy 
letter,  Methinks  I  long  to  clasp  you 
to  my  heart  j  but  no,  Clara,  I  trust  you 
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are  occupied  in  far  different  scenes  from 
those  that  engage  the  sad  and  sleepless 
hours  of  your  maternal  friend, 

"  Julia  Howel." 

Clara  was  much  affected  when  she 
had  perused  this  letter  \  and  although, 
from  Matilda's  indelicate  conduct  to 
herself,  she  could  almost  believe  her  ca- 
pable of  any  action,  yet  she  could  scarce- 
ly allow  herself  to  think  that  her  treat- 
ment of  Henry  was  so  bad  as  was  now 
represented. 

She  found  her  health  daily  declining 
from  the  agitated  state  of  her  mind,  and 
she  determined  to  intreat  her  grandmo- 
ther's permission  to  return  to  Wales,  and 
under  the  quiet  roof  of  Mr  Howel  to  await 
the  return  of  her  father.  Mrs  Dalziel 
being  seriously  alarmed  by  her  frequent 
indispositions,  gladly  consented  that  she 
should  retire  to  the  country,  where  she 
might  find  tranquillity  and  rest.  Clara 
therefore  sent  the  following  answer  to 
Mrs  Howel : 
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"  Alas !  my  dearest  Madam,  you  are 
little  acquainted  either  with  the  state  of 
my  mind  or  health,  if  you  believe  me 
capable  of  partaking  of  the  amuse- 
ments which  here  present  themselves. 
I  am  transported  at  the  very  thought  of 
being  again  under  the  same  roof  with 
you  j  were  I  but  sure  that  my  visit  would 
at  present  be  convenient,  I  would  in- 
stantly begin  my  journey.  Much  indeed 
have  I  suffered  since  I  parted  with  my 
father,  and  when  he  will  return  heaven 
alone  can  tell ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  if  I  remain  here  longer  to  await  his 
arrival,  he  will  carry  me  to  Wales  to  lay 
me  at  the  side  of  my  mother.  My  grand- 
mother is  very  kind,  but  I  fear  that  of 
late  she  has  been  fatigued  both  in  mind 
and  body  bymycontinual  languor  and  de- 
pression of  spirits.  Yet  what  claim  have 
I  on  you,  my  best  and  kindest  friend,—- 
none  but  the  love  I  bear  you ;  and  believe 
me,  I  would  rather  attend  the  sick-bed 
of  Henry  than  remain  here  courted  and 
caressed  by  multitudes  j  for  I  do  not 
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complain  of  the  want  of  attention,  but 
only  of  a  broken  heart.  At  some  future 
period  I  will  untold  to  you  the  cause 
of  my  dejection,  and  you  will  not.  I  am 
sure,  urge  it  sooner  than  my  own  wishes 
prompt  it.  I  beg  you  in  the  meantime 
to  believe,  that  my  sorrows  are  not  the 
result  of  my  own  misconduct,  for  hea- 
ven knows  I  am  unconscious  of  meriting 
them  ; — fate  has  dealt  hardly  with  your 
ever  affectionate 

"  Clara  Dalziel." 

When  she  had  dispatched  her  letter 
for  the  post,  she  again  took  up  that  of 
Mrs  Howel,  and  the  tears  rolled  over 
her  cheeks  as  she  perused  it.  In  this 
state  she  was  informed  that  Miss  M'Leod 
waited  for  her  below.  She  hastily  dried 
her  swollen  eyes,  and  went  to  welcome 
her  happy  rival,  for  whom,  in  spite  of 
all  that  had  happened,  she  felt  a  warm 
affection,  "  I  cannot  blame  her," 
thought  she,  "  for  being  more  at- 
tractive than  myself,   and  I  am  wrong 
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to  harbour  resentment  against  Llewel- 
len." 

She  opened  the  door,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment was  encircled  by  the  arms  of  Caro- 
line. 

"  Ah,  dearest  Clara,"  cried  she,  "you 
have  been  more  dangerously  ill  than  I 
imagined,  and  I  fear  that  you  are  also 
unhappy.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you 
since  the  evening  J  saw  you  at  the  ball, 
and  I  am  sure  you  have  some  heavy, 
heavy,  load  upon  your  spirits.  I  am 
but  a  recent  friend,  and  therefore  have 
no  right  to  enjoy  your  confidence  ;  yet 
if  you  but  knew  the  sincerity  of  my  at- 
tachment, you  perhaps  would  trust  me, 
that  is,  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in 
any  way  whatever.  Oh  Clara !  tell  me, 
I  beseech  you  why  the  tears  spring  so 
rapidly  to  your  eyes,  and  why  you  sup- 
press the  sobs  that  I  see  are  ready  to 
burst  from  your  heart. — Look  upon  me 
as  a  sister,  I  entreat  you." 

"  Beloved  Caroline,"  answered  Clara, 
cc  most  deeply  do  I  feel  the  kindness  ef 
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your  intentions  ;  but  though  I  own  my- 
self unhappy,  it  is  out  of  your  power  to 
render  my  situation  more  tranquil.  Do 
not  imagine  that  my  nature  is  tinctured 
by  any  cold  or  useless  reserve.  No,  dear 
girl,  it  is  candid  as  your  own.  and  the 
time  may  come  when  you  can  render 
me  a  service  which  it  befits  me  to  ac- 
cept. At  present  I  have  no  sorrows  which 
human  aid  can  remove.  My  tears  this 
morning  have  flowed  for  the  sufferings  of 
a  mother,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her 
only  son,  who  is  likely  to  be  snatched 
from  her  in  the  prime  of  his  youth.  I 
am  going  to  join  her  solitude  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  if  I  can,  to  alleviate  her  suffer- 
ings. When  my  mother  died,"  conti- 
nued Clara,  dashing  a  tear  from  her  eye, 
how  mucli  was  I  beholden  to  the  gene- 
rous sympathy  of  her  nature  ;  and  un- 
grateful indeed  should  I  be,  were  I  not, 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  to  return  the  ten- 
der interest  she  then  took  in  my  fate. 
And,  oh,  how  much  kind  instruction  do 
I  since  owe  to  her  regard/' 
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"  And  must  I  then  lose  you  so  soon, 
and  just  at  a  time,"  said  Caroline,  '*'  when 
I  most  wished  you  to  stay.  My  father 
has  been  talking  to  me  upon  that  subject 
which  decides  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
all  our  sex.  The  man  whom  he  ap- 
proves of  for  my  choice  is  of  all  others 
him  I  best  could  love.  My  father  pro- 
poses Mr  Llewellen ;  and  I  am  told,  by 
the  sister  of  my  destined  partner,  that  her 
brother  adores  me.  Though  I  know  not 
how  it  is  that  my  heart  trembles  and  flut- 
ters ever  since  this  subject  was  first  men- 
tioned. Yet  I  love  Mr  Llewellen  most 
truly ;  but  he  appears  so  awful  in  perfec- 
tion that  my  heart  sinks  with  dread  ;  and 
I  fear  that  he  will  prove  towards  my 
failings  less  merciful  than  just."  She 
paused.  After  a  few  moments  Clara  calm- 
ly said,  "  If  Mr  Llewellen  is  just  to  your 
merits,  Caroline,  you  stand  in  no  need  of 
mercy ;  and  if  he  acts  from  his  own 
judgment  he  will  be  just,  as  well  as  kind 
and  tender  towards  you.  H»j  is  not  more 
perfect  than  yourself  \   and  1  hope  when 
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you 'marry  him  you  will  enjoy  his  undi- 
vided confidence.  I  speak  to  you  as  a 
friend,  Caroline,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  advice  she  gives;  and  I  ^may  never 
again  have  it  in  my  power  to  warn  you  of 
those  dangers  most  likely  to  encompass 
you  in  an  union  with  Mr  Llewellen. 
His  sister  appears  to  me  to  have  too  great 
an  influence  over  his  opinions.  She  is, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  utter  it,  a  deist. 
Oh  !  therefore,  my  friend,  remember  my 
words,  for  they  may  be  my  last  to  you,— 
beware  of  Matilda.  She  is  dependent 
upon  Llewellen ;  and  it  is  your  part  to 
make  him  fix  her  portion  before  he  mar- 
ries you." 

Miss  M^cleod,  with  tears  of  gratitude, 
returned  thank;>  to  Clara  for  this  friendly 
advice.  But  how  much  do  I  grieve," 
added  she,  u  to  leave  you  in  this  state  of 
dejection.  Come  with  me  to  town,  and 
see  our  lively  patroness." 

"  I  will  write  10  her,"  replied  Clara, 
"but  my  strength  at  present  will  not  per 
mit  me  to  pay  visits. 
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"  If  I  do  not  again  see  you,"  said  Ca- 
roline, "  you  will  surely  give  me  your 
address  that  I  may  write  to  you." 

<c  Certainly,"  replied  Clara,  "  and  I 
shall  at  all  times  feel  happy  in  possess- 
ing your  regard." 

She  instantly  wrote  Mrs  Howel's  ad- 
dress ;  and  they  took  leave  of  each  other 
with  a  mutual  pledge  of  future  friend- 
ship. 

Clara  had  now  attained  the  settled 
composure  of  despair,  and  she  believed 
it  the  influence  of  resignation  ;  and  when 
Caroline  left  her  she  began  to  pack  her 
trunks,  certain  that  Mrs  Howel  would 
gladly  receive  her  at  the  Parsonage.  All 
was  soon  arranged,  and  she  was  employ- 
ed in  writing  notes  to  her  friends,  when 
she  was  told  by  Winifred  that  a  gentle- 
man was  below  in  haste  to  see  her. 

In  a  faultering  voice,  she  inquired  if  it 
was  Mr  Llewellen.  "  No,  Ma'am,"  said 
Winifred,  "  'tis  not  him,  but,  to  my  mind, 
a  much  nicer  man  by  far.  A  gentle- 
man, my  lady,  who  gave  me  a  whole  en- 
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tire  guinea  to  myself,  just  for  only  telling 
him  that  you  were  at  home,  and  alone." 
Heedless  who  it  might  be,  since  her  first 
question  had  been  answered,  she  instant- 
ly entered  the  room,  and  found  Sir 
Charles  Melville.  He  came  towards  her 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  held  an  inte- 
rest in  her  favour ;  and,  taking  her  hand, 
exclaimed,  "  What  is  this  I  am  told  ? 
Have  you  the  cruelty  to  propose  running 
away,  to  break  half  the  hearts  in  Lon- 
don ?" 

"  Few  hearts  in  London,  Sir,"  replied 
she,  "  will  lament  my  absence  ;  and  I  go 
to  those  who  have  ever  kindly  loved  me." 

"  And  you  are  leaving  me ;  and  I 
must  ever  love  you  ;  and  I  came  here  to 
tell  you  so. — In  one  word,  I  cannot  live 
without  you.  Consent,  then,  loveliest 
Miss  Dalziel,  to  allow  me  at  least  to 
follow  you  to  the  country." 

"  It  would  be  ungrateful,  Sir,"  replied 
Clara,  "  not  to  return  you  my  warmest 
thanks  for  the  high  opinion  you  enter- 
tain of  me.     But  rest  finally  assured,  Sir 
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Charles,  that  thanks  are  all  I  have  to 
offer." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,"  cried  he,  in  evi- 
dent agitation,  "  leave  me  but  a  ray  of 
hope,  and  I  will  bless  you." 

"  Sir  Charles,"  resumed  she,  gravely, 
"I  am  no  trifler ;  believe  me,  therefore, 
when  I  solemnly  assure  you,  that  I  have 
told  the  truth,  and  that  my  opinion  must 
remain  unalterable ;  but  I  sincerely  hope 
you  will  find  one  more  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  your  merits.  I  must  leave  you 
for  the  present,  as  I  have  some  small 
matters  to  arrange  which  require  my  im- 
mediate attention." 

Before  Sir  Charles  found  words  to  re- 
ply, Clara  had  left  the  room  ;  he  there- 
fore mounted  his  horse,  and  slowly  re- 
turned home  in  evident  displeasure. 

Next  morning  Lady  Bellington  called 
at  an  early  hour,  and  bitterly  reproach- 
ed Clara  for  what  she  stiled  her  ca- 
pricious rejection  of  Sir  Charles  Mel- 
ville ;  and  having  continued  her  re- 
proaches   rather  longer  than  was  jus- 
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tifiable,  she  drily  took  leave  without 
deigning  to  advert  to  her  intended  jour- 
ney. Clara  was  sorry  at  having  incur- 
red the  displeasure  of  her  Ladyship, 
though,  in  the  present  instance,  she 
thought  her  greatly  wanting  in  delicacy; 
and  determining  to  write  her  a  farewell 
letter  of  acknowledgement  for  past 
kindness,  she  retired  to  sleep ;  but  un- 
easy dreams  and  visions  haunted  her 
pillow,  and  prevented  her  slumbers  from 
proving  beneficial.  A  week  had  nearly 
elapsed  since  her  letter  had  been  sent  to 
the  Parsonage,  and  she  began  earnestly 
to  expect  the  answer.  She  was  sitting 
in  the  dining-room  beside  her  talkative 
grandmother,  when  a  carriage  stopped  at 
the  door,  and  she  beheld  her  honoured 
friend  Mr  Howel  step  from  it.  Without 
speaking,  she  flew  to  meet  him,  and  was 
quickly  locked  in  his  arms.  u  Oh  dear, 
dearest  Sir,"  cried  she,  "  I  hope,  I  trust 
you  are  come  to  take  me  with  you, — 
do  not  give  me  a  denial,  I  am  not  able 
to  bear  one." 
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"  No  !  my  child,"  replied  he  ten- 
derly, "  I  am  not  come  to  give  you  a 
denial ;  I  came  to  bear  you  hence.  Ah  ! 
my  poor  girl,"  continued  he,  parting 
the  curls  upon  her  forhead,  "  I  see  with 
pain  that  your  letter  told  too  true  a 
tale,  you  are  indeed  much  changed, 
— but  trust  in  Providence,  Clara,  and 
you  shall  yet  have  cause  to  praise  His 
name." 

"  Yes,"  answered  she,  "  I  will  still 
trust  in  the  benign  compassion  of  Him 
who  appointed  my  afflictions,  and  seek 
consolation  from  you,  and  instruction 
how  to  bear  them.'* 

Mr  Howel  was  silent,  and  Clara  led 
him  to  the  room,  where  sat  her  grand- 
mother, who  received  him  with  the 
kindest  hospitality. 

As  the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  his 
family  admitted  of  no  delay,  she  instantly 
attended  him  on  his  journey  back  to  her 
beloved  Parsonage ;  and  on  the  third  day 
after  their  departure,  Mrs  Howel  ming- 
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led  her  tears  with  those  of  Clara,  whom 
she  fondly  pressed  to  her  bosom.  Hen- 
ry remained  during  his  father's  absence 
much  in  his  usual  state  of  health;  he 
generally  kept  his  bed  until  one  or  two 
o'clock,  and  then  joined  the  family.  He 
was  sitting  in  an  arm  chair  reading, 
when  the  travellers  arrived  ;  his  face 
brightened  with  a  smile  of  pleasure  when 
Clara  addressed  him  in  the  warmth  of 
affectionate  kindness  ; — his  form  was 
wasted  and  his  spirits  low.  I  thought," 
said  he,  "  that  Alfred  Llewellen  would 
have  written  me  by  you,  Miss  Dalziel, — 
but  he  is  too  happy  himself,  I  suppose, 
to  recollect  the  anxieties  of  others ; 
yet  time  was  when  he  regarded  me  as  a 
brother." 

"  And  still  does  so,  I  am  convinced," 
"  but  I  did  not  see  him  before  my  depar- 
ture. He  is  much  engaged  at  present," 
added  she  in  a  faultering  voice,  "  he  is 
soon  to  be  married." 

"  Married !"  cried  Mrs  Howel,  start- 
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ing,  "  to  whom  Clara  is  he  going  to  be 
married  ?" 

"  To  a  very  beautiful  and  amiable 
girl, — a  Highlander,  and  an  heiress." 
Mrs  Howel  was  silent;  but  the  full 
meaning  of  Clara's  letter  burst  upon  her 
mind. 

Henry  was  so  much  debilitated,  that 
this  intelligence  passed  almost  unnoticed 
by  him  ;  but  having  entered  into  con- 
versation with  Clara  his  spirits  revived, 
and  in  the  evening  he  retired  apparently 
more  at  ease  both  in  body  and  mind  than 
he  had  been  for  sometime  previous  to 
her  arrival. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  family  at  the 
Parsonage,  and  return  to  Caroline  Mac- 
Leod, whose  affections  for  Llewellen 
had  been  gained  more  by  the  artifices 
and  representations  of  Matilda  than  from 
spontaneous  choice. 

At  an  early  period  of  her  life,  her  fan- 
cy had  been  dazzled  by  the  graceful 
form  and  manly  open  countenance  of 
Major   Stewart,  a  native  of  her  own 
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country  ;  but  she  was  then  very  young, 
and  as  he  went  abroad  he  was  quickly 
forgotten.  Yet  at  times  this  early  at- 
tachment recurred  to  her  recollection, 
and  she  wished  that  Llewellen  possessed 
that  easy  cheerfulness,  so  engaging  in 
young  Stewart,  and  which  accorded  so 
much  with  her  own  disposition.  These 
reflections,  however,  were  transient,  and 
banished  as  ungrateful. 

Matilda  had  studied  all  her  thoughts, 
and  exactly  comprehended  the  temper 
Other  mind,  which  being  of  a  flexible 
nature,  it  easily  received  the  impressions 
which  she  gave  to  it.  But  her  brother 
had  sunk  into  a  state  of  apathy,  from 
which  nothing  seemed  capable  of  arous- 
ing him. 

In  this  situation,  she  was  wholly  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed,  when  fortune,  which 
not  unfrequently  favours  the  despicable, 
came  to  her  aid.  Miss  M'Leod  fell 
dangerously  ill,  which  was  imputed  by 
Matilda  to  hopeless  love,  and  Llewel- 
len's   indifference   was  assigned  as  the 
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cause  of  her  threatened  death.  This 
awakened  him  from  a  state  of  despon- 
dency, and  moved  at  the  imagined  dan- 
ger of  a  lovely  girl,  whom  despair  of  his 
regard  had  reduced  to  such  extremity, 
he  made  incessant  and  daily  enquiries 
regarding  her  health.  He  at  length  had 
the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  fever 
had  abated,  and  that  she  was  out  of  dan- 
ger. He  determined,  therefore,  that  since 
happiness  was  beyond  his  reach  in  a 
quarter  to  which  his  heart  had  so  fondly 
pointed,  not  to  add  the  pang  of  guilt  to 
his  mind,  by  contributing  to  the  misery 
of  others  ;  and  he  only  awaited  the  re- 
covery of  Caroline  to  lay  himself  and 
fortune  at  her  feet. 

Mr  M'Leod  and  Colonel  Llewellen 
had  soon  after  a  meeting  to  arrange  the 
marriage  settlements  : — the  fortune  of 
Caroline  was  affluent,  and  Llewellen  left 
it  entirely  in  her  own  disposal ;  but  it 
was  suggested  by  him,  and  agreed  to  by 
all  parties,  that  his  sister  should  be 
handsomely  provided  for,   and   imme- 
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diately  receive  a  sum  of  money,  to  be 
drawn  from  his  own  fortune.  A  doubt 
concerning  the  attachment  of  Llewellen 
had  never  found  place  in  the  mind  of 
Caroline  since  she  had  been  informed 
by  Matilda  that  she  was  the  object  of 
his  love.  She  was  truly  the  child  of 
hope,  and,  sanguine  in  all  her  wishes; 
she  anticipated  nothing  but  seasons  of 
unalloyed  happiness  ; — the  gloom  upon 
the  countenance  of  her  destined  hus- 
band did  not  indeed  pass  unobserved, 
but  she  looked  on  it  as  a  family  defect, — 
his  father  she  knew  was  never  seen  to 
smile,  and  Matilda's  spirits  were  fre- 
quently sunk  in  thought. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Now  Spring  returns,  but  not  to  me  returns, 
The  vernal  joys  my  better  years  have  known  ; 
Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  burns, 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown. 

JBruce. 


jPaler,  each  succeeding  day,  grew  the 
cheek  of  Henry  Howel,  and  dimly  hol- 
low was  that  eye  which  late  had  sparkled 
to  every  varied  emotion  of  his  soul.  Al- 
ternately shivering  with  cold,  or  oppres- 
sed by  heat,  he  sat  in  quiet  and  suffering 
resignation,  supported  by  pillows  in  an 
old  family  chair. 

Clara  sat  beside  him,  like  the  Angel  of 
Consolation,  speaking  peace  to  his  mind, 
or  reading  aloud  the  blessed  promises  of 
comfort  contained  in  the  last  legacy  of 
the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 
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Such  was  their  employment,  when 
Mrs  Howel  entering  the  room,  gave  Cla- 
ra a  letter  from  Caroline  M'Leod.  She 
tore  the  seal  away,  read  a  few  lines,  and 
suddenly  fainted.  Excessively  alarmed, 
Mrs  Howel  tried  every  expedient  to  res- 
tore her ;  but  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  she  shewed  symptoms  of  returning 
animation.  At  length,  opening  her  e\'es, 
and  seeingaHenry  beside  her,  she  clasped 
his  hand,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Alas/'  cried  she,  as  she  looked  mourn- 
fully in  his  face,  "  how  cruel  is  this  scene 
in  your  presence  ;  but  be  not  alarmed, 
dearest  Henry,  1  shall  soon  be  well — my 
affliction  was  momentary.  I  find  that 
to  know  ourselves,  we  must  be  tried — I 
will  withdraw  for  a  short  time — while  I 
am  absent,  read  that  letter.  Should  its 
meaning,  or  rather  its  effects  on  my  spirits 
require  explanation,  I  will  return,  and  can- 
didly confess  my  weakness  to  you  all." 

Mrs  Howel  followed  Ciara  with  her 
eyes  to  the  door,  and  then  turning  them 
on  the  letter,  read  aloud  the  following  : 
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<c  Rejoice,  my  beloved  Clara,  with  your 
thrice  happy  Caroline,  (now  no  longer 
M'Leod.)  I  am  bound  for  ever  to  the 
man  who  possesses  my  entire  affections. 
This  afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  we  com- 
mence the  first  stage  of  our  journey  to 
Argyleshire — Llewellen  never  was  in  that 
country,  and  I  am  determined  to  make 
him  love  it  more  than  ever  he  loved  the 
mountains  of  Wales. 

"  You  must  promise  Clara,  to  come  next 
summer,  and  see  our  Highland  Chiefs — 
'Tis  fair,  when  I  have  stolen  a  husband 
from  Wales,  that  you  take  one  to  it  from 
Argyleshire. 

"  I  fear  you  will  think  me  mad  from 
this  rhapsody.  I  long  much  for  your  an- 
swer. And  tell  me,  my  dear  Clara,  how 
you  found  the  amiable  family  with  whom 
you  reside — Llewellen  is  writing  some 
one  of  its  members,  but  he  unites  with 
me  in  every  good  wish  to  you. 

"  Caroline  Llewellen." 
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A  thoughtful  silence  followed  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  letter,  which  was  broken  by 
a  deep  sigh  from  Henry. 

"  Llewellen's  conduct  is  most  mysteri- 
ous," said  he,  "  but  heaven  make  him 
happy." 

"  Think  not  of  him,  Henry,"  replied 
Mrs  Howel; — "  but  1  fear  much,  that  if 
there  be  such  a  feeling  as  remorse,  it  will 
not  be  long  of  overtaking  him." 

"  My  love,"  said  Mr  Howel,  "  you 
forget  the  situation  of  our  innocent  girl  ; 
go  to  her ;  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  inquiring  the  cause  of  her  affliction. 
You  see,  Henry,"  added  he  gravely, 
and  turning  towards  his  son,  "  it  is 
not  you  alone  that  has  fallen  the  victim 
of  caprice  ;  study,  then,  to  regain  your 
lost  composure;  imitate,  if  possible,  the 
fortitude  of  this  amiable  girl.  When 
her  heart  was  breaking,  how  did  she  ex- 
ert all  the  powers  of  her  mind,  to  smoothe 
the  pillow  of  affliction  for  you,  and  strove 
to  soften  the  anguish  of  your  parents." 
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When  Mrs  Howel  entered  the  room 
to  which  Clara  had  retired,  she  found  her 
in  a  more  composed  state  than  she  could 
have  hoped  for.  Rejoiced  at  her  appa- 
rent tranquillity,  she  entered  into  conver- 
sation ;  and  after  adverting  to  Caroline's 
letter,  she  expressed  her  hope  that  she 
would  yet  see  her  beloved  child  allied  to 
a  man  more  worthy  of  her  affection  than 
Alfred  had  proved  himself  to  be. 

"  Ah,  Madam,"  replied  she,  "  never, 
never  can  I  change  the  affection  I  bore 
Llewellen.  My  hopes  and  my  affections 
are  now  placed  in  the  regions  of  eternity ; 
yet,  while  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  re- 
main on  earth,  I  will  endeavour  to  per- 
form the  duties  which  are  required  of 
me ;  and  when  it  shall  please  my  gracious 
Father  to  release  me  from  the  bonds  of  my 
weary  existence,  oh  !  with  what  rapture 
will  I  yield  my  spirit  to  his  will.  But  do 
not,  if  you  love  me,  again  mention  Lle- 
wellen in  a  tone  of  disapprobation;  for 
though  I  am  unable  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery of  his  conduct,  I  am  convinced  that 
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he  has  been  made  the  dupe  of  artifice, — 
that  he  has  been  deceived,  and  that  he  is 
far  from  being  so  happy  as  you  suppose 
him.  "  But  time/*  continued  she,  "  will 
yet  bring  all  mysteries  to  light,  and  then 
he  will  know  that  his  first  and  earliest  love 
deserved  the  continuance  of  his  confi- 
dence. Return,  Madam,  return  I  be- 
seech you,  to  Henry 3  for,  added  to  all 
the  distress  of  mind  which  overwhelms 
me,  he  is  oppressed  with  bodily  suffering  ; 
and  when  I  am  a  little  more  composed, 
I  will  again  seek  comfort  from  the  sooth- 
ing kindness  of  your  little  circle." 

Without  speaking,  Mrs  Howel  pressed 
her  to  her  heart,  and  in  tears  withdrew. 

Next  morning,  while  the  family  sat  at 
breakfast,  the  following  letter  arrived  from 
Llewellen  to  Henry,  who  had  not  yet 
arisen. 

"  I  know  not,  Henry,  if  you  were  ever 
influenced  by  that  irritable  state  of  mind, 
too  turbulent  to  admit  of  either  employ- 
ment or  of  rest, — for  only  those  who  have 
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felt  it  can  comprehend  a  condition  such 
as  mine.     Perhaps  you  at  this  moment, 
in  common  with  the  world,  believe  me  a 
very  happy  man,   and  for  my  Caroline's 
sake  may  the  misjudging  world  rest  ever 
so  deceived.     Henry,   we  were  born  on 
the  same  day,  and  from  the  age  of  ten 
years  old,  our  joys  and  our  sorrows  have 
been  reciprocal ;  together  we  climbed  the 
hills,  and  enhaled  the  breeze  of  heaven ; 
together  we   ascended  by  easy  steps  the 
heights  of  science,  and  explored  the  re- 
gions of  fancy  ;  and  together  we   now 
must  feel  the  pangs  of  affliction.     Your 
state  of  mind,  my  friend,  is  not  unknown 
to  me,   for  early  did  I  learn  to  read  your 
feelings  ;  on  one  subject  alone  have  we 
ever  suffered  reserve  to  disunite  us,   and 
that  subject  has  alike   been  the  cause  of 
misery  to  both.  We  both  have  loved,  and, 
pardon  me  for  writing  it,  both  have  been 
deceived.    But,  Henry,  though  I  am  the 
husband  of  another,  to  you  I  will  reveal 
the  truth,  that  my  heart,  in  spite  of  me, 
remains  wedded  to  her  who  first  awakened 
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it  to  extacy.  Angel  she  then  appeared, 
and  an  angel  I  still  believe  her  to  be. 
Judge,  my  friend,  as  mildly  of  my  con: 
duct  as  you  can, — we  shall  soon  meet  a- 
gain  ;  let  not  affliction  subdue  the  powers 
of  your  mind;  and  time  may  yet  bring 
healing  on  his  wings.  I  long  to  hear 
from  you  ;  this  is  the  first  summer  during 
a  period  of  fifteen  years  that  we  have  been 
asunder. 

In  autumn  I  hope,  however,  to  be  with 
you,  and  to  assure  you  how  much  I  am 
still  your's, 

"  Alfred  Llewellen." 

Henry  felt  this  letter  operate  like  a  re- 
viving cordial  to  his  spirits  ;— his  earliest 
friend  was  not  forgetful  but  unhappy. 
Had  he  been  free  from  care  himself,  he 
would  have  grieved  that  Llewellen  was 
otherwise.  But  the  human  mind  is  an 
enigma  ;  and  while  his  heart  yearned  with 
affection  for  his  friend,  he  felt  an  unde- 
fined alleviation  of  his  grief  when  he  re- 
flected on  the  similarity  of  their  fortunes, 
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The  feelings  excited  by  Caroline's  let- 
ter having  subsided,  Clara  endeavoured 
to  resume  her  wonted  occupations ;  but 
she  insensibly  fell  into  that  sluggish  state 
of  mind  which  threatens  an  extinction  of 
every  passion  ;  and  believing  that  she  had 
now  reached  the  very  acme  of  human 
endurance,  her  heart  became  impervious 
to  every  ray  of  hope. 

A  letter  which  she  soon  after  received 
from  her  father,  intimating  the  successful 
issue  of  his  voyage,  and  that  he  had  se- 
cured to  her  a  handsome  fortune,  served 
only  to  nofififra  a  belief  of  the  settled 
torpor  of  her  mind ;  for  although  he  had 
with  rapture  mentioned  the  prospect  of 
soon  returning  home,  she  felt  no  renova- 
tion of  spirits.  Her  heart  even  repulsed 
the  thought  of  meeting  her  adored  pa- 
rent ;  and  she  only  imagined  to  herself 
the  agony  of  his  soul  when  he  should  be- 
hold her  emaciated  form,  and  discover 
the  subdued  state  of  her  feelings. 

Sometime  after  this,  Mrs  Morton  gave 
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birth  to  a  daughter,   and  baptized  it  by 
the  name  of  Clara. 

"  Ah,"  cried  she,  "  why  did  Julia 
baptize  her  baby  by  my  luckless  name  ; 
better  have  called  it  Misery." 

"  Clara,"  said  Mrs  Howel,  "  I  will 
not  permit  you  thus  to  arraign  the  decrees 
of  Providence  :  Can  you  forget  that  He 
who  knows  the  frailty  of  our  natures,  will 
not  burden  us  beyond  our  strength.  It 
is  not  our  trials  that  entitle  us  to  bliss 
hereafter,  but  the  manner  in  which  we 
support  them," 

"  Dearest  Madam,"  said  she,  "  forgive 
me  this  rash  expression — this  desponden- 
cy. I  will,  in  future,  struggle  to  merit 
your  esteem,  and  bear  my  appointed  suf- 
ferings with  more  Christian  fortitude." 

"  Yes,  Clara,  my  beloved  child, — con- 
vince yourself  that  whatever  is,  is  right ; 
and  avert  your  thoughts  from  that  which 
has  broken  the  natural  tone  of  your  mind ; 
for,  be  assured,  that  to  bear  with  patient 
resignation  is  to  conquer  our  misfor- 
tunes." 
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Mrs  Howel  was  stepping  forward  to 
take  Clara  by  the  hand,  to  lead  her  to 
another  room,  when  the  servant  hastily 
entered  to  say  that  Henry  was  much 
worse.  She  flew,  with  Clara,  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  found  him  indeed  in  a  state 
that  required  the  exertion  of  all  her  pre- 
sence of  mind ;  but,  after  successive 
faintings,  he  revived  so  far  that  they  were 
enabled  to  put  him  tobed,  where  ex- 
hausted nature  found  restoration  in  sleep. 

The  night  passed  in  all  the  wretched- 
ness of  a  death-bed  watch ;  but  day  suc- 
ceeded after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
without  his  complaints  either  increasing 
or  giving  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

The  despondency  of  his  mind  had 
now  given  way  to  that  feverish  gaiety 
which,  to  those  who  know  the  changes 
of  that  delusive  disease,  is  but  the  har- 
binger of  dissolution.  In  Henry's  case 
it  deceived  no  one  but  the  inexperienced 
Clara  and  the  sufferer  himself.  He  talk- 
ed of  distant  journies  to  be  begun  and 
ended  \  of  resolutions  to  be  adopted,  and 
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plans  to  be  realised  :  while  the  sparkling 
lustre  of  his  eyes,  the  vermilion  glow  of 
his  cheek,  and  cheerful  tone  of  his  voice, 
convinced  Clara  that  he  was  fast  recover- 
ing, and  she  wondered  at  the  dejection 
of  his  parents. 

During  this  dreary  interval,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Miss  Denbeigh  came  to 
Clara,  who,  indifferent  about  its  contents, 
listlessly  glanced  them  over  : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Dalziel, 

"  I  was  all  struck  with  wonder  when  I 
heard  that  vou  had  reallv  left  London 
in  the  very  heat  of  its  gaiety,  and  gone 
back  to  mope  in  that  tiresome  stupid 
place.  I  can't  conceive  what  can  pos- 
sibly be  your  reason  for  it ;  for  one  says 
one  thing,  and  another  says  another 
thing:  but  I  always  tell  every  body  that 
my  idea  of  it  is  this,  that  you  met  with  a 
disappointment.  Indeed  I  need  not  mince 
the  matter ;  for  Miss  Llewellen  positive- 
ly assured  me,  and  every  body  else,  that 
you  were   going   to  be  married  to  my 
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Lord  Bellington.  And  only  to  think,  af- 
ter all,  for  they  say  your  wedding- clothes 
were  all  bought,  and  the  jewels  bespoke. 
And  then  for  him  to  go  and  run  away,  I 
may  say,  with  that  Miss  Isabella  Mac- 
Gruther,  who,  every  body  says,  will  ne- 
ver have  a  third  part  of  your  beauty. 
But,  do  you  know,  that  all  our  officers 
say,  that  Miss  Llewellen  would  sell  her 
soul  to  one  that  I  shan't  name — -just  to 
be  made  the  deputy-wife  of  the  odious  By- 
ron ;  for  you  know  she  can't  be  his  lawful 
proper  wife,  because  his  first  lady  is  still 
alive  :  and  my  mother  has  told  her  again 
and  again  all  about  it,  but  she  pretends  not 
to  believe  a  word  of  it,  because  we  can't 
prove  it,  forsooth.  But  you  know  it 
would  never  do  for  officers  to  be  always 
proving  every  thing  they  say,  just  like 
so  many  attornies  clerks.  But  the  rea- 
son of  my  writing  was  just  to  ask  you,  if 
you  ever  said  any  thing  bad  behind  my 
back ;  because  Miss  Llewellen  told  me 
you  had,  and  advised  me  not  to  keep 
company  with  you  in  any  way,  for  that 
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you  was  not  a  respectable  companion, 
and  all  that.  But  she  has  since  behaved 
very  insolent,  because  I  happened  to  ask 
her  about  Byron,  and,  after  all,  I  was 
only  speaking  the  truth  ;  for  I  told  her 
he  would  never  look  at  her,  if  it  was  not 
for  all  that  fortune  that  her  brother  gave 
her  before  he  got  married.  And  she  did 
so  flounce  and  flame  at  me,  and  at  last 
called  me  a  liar,  and  I  told  her  I  believ- 
ed she  was  one  herself;  and  I  laughed 
at  her,  and  asked  her  if  all  the  said  a- 
bout  you  was  true  ?  And  so  she  could 
make  no  answer  to  that,  and  pretended 
not  to  hear  me  ;  but  all  our  officers  say, 
and  so  does  Captain  Ronald,  that  they 
will  bet  any  thing  you  never  spoke  a- 
gainst  me  in  your  life;  for  they  all  say, 
and  so  does  every  body,  that  they  never 
heard  you  speak  ill  of  any  human  crea- 
ture. So,  dear  creature,  do  write,  and 
tell  me  that  you  never  said  a  word  a- 
gainst  me,  and  I  will  show  your  letter 
to  them  all ;  and  we  shall  have  nice  re- 
venge of  this  ill-naturtd    madam,   who 
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thinks  she  may  do  any  thing  she  likes. 
I  am  your  everlasting  and  unalterable 
friend, 

"  Sarah  Denbeigh." 

"  P.  S. — I'm  sure  now,  if  you  would 
just  come  to  London  again,  you  would 
soon  get  another  lover,  just  as  good  as 
his  Lordship.    . 

"  S.  D." 

When  Clara  had  finished  this  strange 
rhapsody,  she  gave  it  to  Mrs  Ilowel,  and 
begged  her  advice,  whether  or  not  she 
ought  to  send  an  answer  concerning  her 
own  innocence,  which  it  seemed  to  ques- 
tion.— "  If  you  do,"  answered  she,  "  you 
ought  simply  to  state,  that  Miss  Den- 
beigh  never  was  the  subject  of  your  cen- 
sure, either  in  presence  of  Miss  Llewel- 
len  or  any  one  else,  and  be  as  laconic 
as  you  please ; — the  other  parts  of  her 
letter  do  not  deserve  the  smallest  notice ; 
and,  should  she  again  write  you,  it  will 
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be  much  better  to  treat  her  letter  with 
silence." 

Clara  was  now  so  far  recovered,  both 
in  strength  and  spirits,  that  she  occasion- 
ally strolled  to  some  distance,  to  enjoy 
the  quiet  and  luxuriant  scenery  which 
surrounded  her.  She  often  bent  her  steps 
to  the  foot  of  the  wild  cascade  where  she 
first  beheld  Llewellen, — there,  for  hours, 
she  would  sit  gazing  on  the  dashing  wa- 
ters, while  she  ruminated  upon  the  gay 
appearance  of  the  young  sportsman,  and 
she  felt  a  soothing  delight  in  chaunting 
the  melancholy  rhyme  of  the  unknown 
songstress. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


"  The  tempest  in  her  mind, 
Did  from  her  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beat  there." 


One  evening  as  Clara  sat  musing  in  va- 
cant reveries  of  the  past,  unconscious  of 
the  toiling  noise  of  the  waters,  she  look- 
ed up  and  beheld  a  gentleman  hastily  ap- 
proaching along  the  rocky  way  leading 
to  the  cascade. 

Confused  at  her  lonely  situation,  and 
unwilling  to  excite  the  notice  of  a  stran- 
ger, she  rose  with  an  intention  to  leave 
the  place  j  but  the  road  she  took  was  rug- 
ged, and  her  progress  slow. 

She  had  not  proceeded  many  steps, 
when  she  heard  her  name  pronounced  in 
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the  voice  of  Captain  Byron,  and  on  turn- 
ing quickly  round,  beheld  him  at  her  side. 

"  I  see,  Miss  Dalziel,"  said  he,  looking 
freely  in  her  face,  "  that  my  presence 
here  surprises  you  -,  but  don't  be  alarmed. 
I  grieve,"  continued  he,  with  increasing 
assurance,  "  to  see  you  look  so  thin  and 
pale  ; — poor  Clara,  you  deserved  a  better 
fate"— 

€t  My  fate,  Sir,"  said  she,  with  spirit, 
"  cannot  concern  you,  therefore  I  beg" — 

"  Beg  what/'  interrupted  he, — "  but 
don't  be  in  haste  to  leave  me.  I  am  the 
best  friend  you  have.  I  have  humbled 
the  pride  of  your  enemies.  I  have  pu- 
nished Matilda  as  she  deserved." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss,  Sir,  to  comprehend 
you." 

"  Did  you  not  know,  my  pretty  Clara, 
that  Matilda  was  your  most  bitter  enemy  ? 
Did  you  not  know  that  her  brother  ador- 
ed you?  and  did  you  not  know  that  she 
wiled  him  from  you,  and  that  he  has  mar- 
ried your  rival  ?  Yes,  she  wove  a  net  to 
entangle  you,  and  I  have  twisted  it  round 
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her  own  neck.  When  you  see  her,  Cla- 
ra, tell  her  I  shall  live  the  happier  of  her 
bounty ;  and,  when  she  deserves  it,  will 
pray  for  the  good  of  her  soul." 

Clara  almost  gasped  for  breath.  "  Good 
heaven,  Captain  Byron,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  surely  you  could  not  injure  Ma- 
tilda, she- — she" — 

"  Loved  me,  you  mean ;   so  she  told 
me." 

u  Captain  Byron  !"  cried  Clara,  in  ex- 
cessive agitation,  (e  trifle  not  thus,  I  be- 
seech you — what  has  befallen  Miss  Lle- 
wellen,  and  where  is  she  ?" 

<c  Why  all  this  interest  in  the  fate  of  an 
enemy  ?  I  should  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
your  inquiries,  were  it  not  that  I  once 
had  a  sister.  She  resembled  you  in  this 
pretty  shew  of  goodness.  This  sister  had 
a  daughter — Matilda  knows  that  daugh- 
ter's name — learn  it  from  her  lips.  She 
will  tell  you  also  the  history  of  Captain 
Byron.  But  she  inherited  her  vices  from 
her  father,  not  from  me." 
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"  It  is  impossible  to  understand  you, 
Sir,"  said  Clara,  "  unless  you  condescend 
to  speak  more  plainly." 

"  Go,  seek  Matilda,  then.  I  am  in 
haste.     Adieu,  Clara." 

Then  walking  hastily  forward,  she 
saw  him  springing  from  the  rocks  that 
impeded  his  progress,  until  he  was  out 
of  sight.  She  endeavoured  to  recal  her 
recollection,  and  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery of  his  expressions  ;  but  finding  this 
impossible,  she  turned  towards  the  Par- 
sonage to  relate  this  strange  adventure 
to  Mrs  Howel ;  but  on  her  arrival  was 
informed  that  Henry  had  been  worse 
than  usual,  and  she  therefore  retired 
silently  to  her  own  apartment. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  the  Howel  fa- 
mily remained  in  great  distress;  and  to- 
wards evening,  as  Clara  sat  at  the  win- 
dow of  her  bed- chamber,  watching  the 
slow  movements  of  the  clouds,  and  mus- 
ing with  holy  fervour  upon  the  sacred 
enjoyment  of  the  saints,  the  servant  en- 
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tered  to  inform  her,  that  a  woman,  muf- 
fled in  a  cloak,  waited  below,  and  ear- 
nestly requested  to  see  her  alone.  "  We 
did  not  like  to  let  her  come  up,"  said 
the  girl,  "  for  she  has  a  strange  appear- 
ance, and  speaks  very  wild." 

"  Put  down  the  candle,  Jane,  and  send 
her  to  me ;  she  is  probably  some  poor 
creature  in  distress.  This  world  is  full 
of  sorrow." 

The  girl  gave  a  responsive  sigh,  and 
did  as  she  was  directed. 

Clara  heard  the  hurrying  footsteps 
of  the  stranger,  and  presently  a  tali 
figure,  wrapt  in  a  long  grey  cloak,  which 
concealed  her  face,  entered  the  room, 
cautiously  closing  the  door,  and  drawing 
the  bolt. 

She  had  little  time  for  alarm,  as  the 
woman,  approaching  close  to  her,  threw 
the  mantle  aside,  and,  to  her  amazement, 
she  beheld  the  features  of  Matilda  Lle- 
wellen. 

"  Clara  Dalziel,"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
©f  stiffled  emotion,  "  behold,  in  the  once 
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gay  and  prosperous  Matilda,  the  cause 
of  all  your  misery.  Why  I  came  hither 
I  know  not.  Yet,"  cried  she,  speaking 
hurriedly,  "  I  believe  it  was  to  entreat 
that  you  would  curse  me,  that  I  might  at 
once  attain  the  summit  of  madness. 
Load  me,  then,  with  execrations, — spurn 
me, — revile  me, — curse  me,  and  pray 
that  heaven  may  quickly  blast  me  with 
its  lightnings.  Oh,"  cried  she,  striking 
her  head  violently  with  her  clenched 
hand,  "  lost,  miserable,  wretched  Matil- 
da 1  to  what  a  state  hast  thou  reduced 
thyself?" 

"  Matilda,  Miss  Llewellen  !"  cried  Cla- 
ra, panting  for  breath,  can  you  believe 
me  capable  of  adding  one  term  of  re- 
proach to  the  misery  you  already  seem 
to  feel  ?  Oh,  rather  tell  me  how  I  can 
assist  you.  Let  me  know  what  has  re- 
duced you  to  this  state  of  desperation, 
and  I  will—" 

"  Desperation  indeed,"  said  Matilda, 
u  for  every  hope  is  fled.  Clara,  it  was  I 
that  broke  Llewellen's  heart.   That  heart 
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so  fondly  yours :  that  heart  which  had 
no  joy  equal  to  that  of  gratifying  the 
wishes  of  his  sister, — of  the  wretch  Ma- 
tilda. But  why  did  the  Almighty  God 
send  me  into  the  world  with  such  impe- 
tuous dispositions,  and  deny  me  the  power 
to  controul  them." 

"  Oh,  hush  1"  cried  Clara,  involuntari- 
ly holding  her  ears  :  "  Matilda,  stop;  I 
cannot  hear  you  longer.  Oh,  let  me  go 
for  Mrs  Howel,"  continued  she,  placing 
her  hand  upon  the  lock. 

"  You  shall  not/'  cried  Matilda,  fierce- 
ly holding  her,  while  she  reeled  like 
one  intoxicated,  and  placed  her  back  a- 
gainst  the  door.  cc  Beware  !  provoke  me 
not !  for  methinks  I  could  feel  satisfac- 
tion in  drawing  the  life's  blood  from  thy 
heart." 

"  Merciful  heavens  V*  cried  Clara, 
wringing  her  hands,  "  what  have  I  done 
thus  to  excite  your  hatred  ?" 

"  But  for  you  !"  exclaimed  Matilda, 
passionately,   "  I  yet  might  have  been 
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innocent!  But  I  rave,"  said  she  more 
feeblv,  "  and  I  am  sick  at  heart." 

"  A  moment  she  pressed  her  hand  a- 
gainst  her  temples ;  her  face  became  con- 
vulsed, and,  powerlessly  dropping  her 
arms,  she  stood  like  one  bereft  of  all  sen- 
sation. Her  complexion  varied  from  red 
to  pale,  and  a  livid  darkness  surrounded 
her  sunken  eye.  The  hat  which  bound 
her  hair  had  fallen  from  her  head,  while 
her  graceful  ringlets  fell  loosely  o'er  her 
shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  rivetted  upon 
the  floor.  Some  mental  spasm  seemed 
to  wring  her  heart,  and  distort  her  fea- 
tures. Her  frame  shuddered,  and  a  slug- 
gish sigh  burst  in  broken  sobs  from  her 
bosom.  At  length,  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  she  said,  "  'Tis  done ! — but  the 
grave  is  a  drear  abode." 

"  Ah,  Matilda!"  said  Clara,  taking  her 
cold  hand,  and  looking  earnestly  in  her 
face,  "  be  consoled,  I  beseech  you."  She 
then  turned  to  wipe  the  trickling  tears 
from  her  eyes. 
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"  Poor  girl !"  replied  she,  many  are  the 
tears  that  I  have  made  thee  shed ;  but  the 
past  is  gone  for  ever, — it  ne'er  can  be  re- 
called. Oh,  were  this  but  possible,  how 
gladly  would  I  place  thee  next  the  fond 
heart  of  thy  Llewellen  !  Alas,  my  bro- 
ther !  how  could  I  witness  his  anguish, 
and  not  relent  !  There  was  a  time  when, 
if  my  finger  did  but  ache,  he  strove  to 
banish  pain  by  his  caresses;  or  did  I  but 
heave  a  sigh,  he  tenderly  inquired  the 

cause. But    I  must  die,   and  he  will 

view  my  grave  with  horror." 

"  Dearest  Matilda/*  said  Clara,  in  a 
voice  of  entreaty,  <f  suffer  me,  I  beseech 
you,  to  call  Mrs  Howel.  You  require 
consolation, — she  will  soothe, — she  will 
comfort  you." 

"  Rather  would  she  curse  me,"  cried 
Matilda;  for  have  1  not  murdered  her  only 
son.  Poor  infatuated  Henry  !  I  meant  not 
to  have  so  deceived  thee.  Alas!  no, — I 
aimed  but  to  bring  forward  a  tardy  lover, 
by  making  him  a  witness  of  thy  sincere 
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affection  ;  but  it  broke  thy  generous  heart. 
Oh,  could  I  once  more  restore  thee,  how 
gladly  would  1  be  thy  bride.  Oh,  Clara, 
time  wears  fast,  and  I  have  much  to  say 
in  little  space.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
sorrows  I  wrought  for  you.  I  have  writ- 
ten Alfred  a  confession  of  your  injuries. 
With  him  your  fame  is  cleared  from  sus- 
picion. Yes,  yes  ! — but  this  accursed 
sheet,"  cried  she,  suddenly,  and  gnashing 
her  teeth  as  she  held  to  view  a  letter  fast 
locked  in  her  hand,  "  will  tell  you  all. — 
Oh,  Clara,  I  am  sick  at  heart, — it  has 
hurried  me  to  perdition- — that  fatal  phial, 
— would  that  1  had  not  seen  it ; — but  I 
cannot  recal  the  past.  I  am  yet  young ; 
and  the  grave — Oh,  God  !: — "  She  cast 
her  eyes  to  heaven  ;  then  staggering  to- 
wards the  bed  in  agony,  she  rested  her 
head  against  the  post  of  it,  and,  strug- 
gling to  give  utterance  to  her  feelings, 
she  stared  wildly  around,  as  if  her  eyes 
would  burst  their  sockets  ;  but  the  high 
swelling  of  her  heart  denied  the  power 
of  speech.  A  moment  she  gazed  upon 
F  2 
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the  hand  which  held  the  dreadful  sheet ; 
then  straining  every  nerve,  she  madly 
twined  her  fingers  more  closely  round  it. 

"  Matilda/'  cried  Clara,  sobbing  vio- 
lently, and  sinking  on  her  knees  beside 
her,  "  You  tear  my  very  heart-strings. 
Oh,  talk  not  thus;  be  more  composed, 
my  friend. " 

"  Friend!"  cried  Matilda,  dashing  her- 
self against  the  floor  in  a  sudden  parox- 
ysm, "  Friend  !  friend  ! — "  Clara  viewed 
with  horror  the  prostrate  form  which  lay 
racked  with  bodily  and  mental  torture; 
and  observing  the  approach  of  strong  con- 
vulsions, she  flew  towards  the  door  in 
search  of  Mrs  Howel,  and,  as  well  as 
her  agitation  would  permit,  unfolded  the 
dreadful  tidings. 

Mrs  Howel  instantly  hurried  to  the 
chamber,  where  Matilda  still  writhed  in 
the  last  pangs  of  dissolution.  Her  face 
was  livid  and  distorted  ;  her  limbs  still 
quivered ;  but  sensation  was  gone  for 
ever. 

Great  heaven !"  exclaimed  Mrs  Howel, 
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"  is  this  Matilda  ! — is  this  indeed  Ma- 
tilda?" 

*  My  poor,  poor  Matilda,"  cried  Cla- 
ra, bitterly  weeping ;  "  how  dreadful 
have  been  thy  sufferings  !M 

"  She  is  gone  for  ever,"  added  Mrs 
Howel,  in  a  tone  of  deep  solemnity : 
"  Go  call  my  husband,  and  leave  the 
room." 

On  opening  the  door  she  was  met  by 
Mr  Howel.  She  waited  below  for  a  consi- 
derable time  before  Mrs  Howel  came  to 
her. 

"  Clara,  my  poor  girl,"  said  she,  "  you 
have  had  a  dreadful  shock.'' 

"  I  have,  indeed ;  but  you  are  yourself 
extremely  agitated  ?" 

"  I  have  cause,"  replied  Mrs  Howel ; 
e<  for,  awful  to  relate,  the  body  of  Matil- 
da bore  evident  marks  of  her  having 
taken  poison." 

"  She  said  as  much  to  me,"  added 
Clara. 

Mrs  Howel  sat  down.     "  Here  is  a 
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letter,"  said  she,  "  with  much  difficulty  I 
extricated  from  her  cold  hand,  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  herself." 

"  She  alluded  to  that  letter/'  replied 
Clara,  "  as  being  the  cause  of  all  her  mi- 
sery, and  said  I  should  read  it  there." 

Mrs  Howel  then  unfolded  the  paper, 
and  read  as  follows  : 

"  'Tis  mockery  all,  Matilda, — we  ne- 
ver can  be  united.  I  go  from  hence, — 
you  will  never  see  me  more  ;  but  I  thank 
you  for  the  wealth  you  have  bestowed  on 
me.  Look,  therefore,  on  this  journey  as 
a  frolic  \ — 'tis  nothing  more.  You  can- 
not accuse  me  of  having  made  the  at- 
tempt to  engage  your  affections.  No, 
you  bestowed  them  voluntarily  $  and  it 
was  natural  you  should  love  me.  I  am 
your  uncle.  Your  father,  my  love,  wilL 
give  you  any  further  satisfaction  as  to 
the  truth  of  this  :  But  it  will  not  be  his 
interest  to  make  inquiry  after  me 3 — h'-s 
crimes  are  my  security. 
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"Matilda,  yon  have  conferred  on  me 
an  obligation ;  and  I  would  not  have  you 
think  me  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  make 
some  return.  I  will,  therefore,  leave  with 
you  a  piece  of  advice,  which,  if  you  fol- 
low, will  be  worth  all  the  gold  in  my  pos- 
session. Happy  had  it  been  for  some 
had  you  sooner  been  aware  of  this. 

"  Do  then  to  others  as  you  wish  them 
to  do  by  you. 

"  With  this  advice,  go  to  your  Henry 
Howel ; — he  loved  you, — he  may  yet 
make  you  happy.  Despair  of  ever  again 
seeing  your  uncle. 

Alphonso  de  MontforD: 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


"While  self-betray'd,  and  wilfully  undone, 
She  longs  to  yield,  no — sooner  wooed  than  won. 

Cowper, 


Matilda  had  never  ceased  her  endea- 
vours to  obtain  from  Byron  an  avowal  of 
his  regard  ;  and  she  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  hear  him  declare,  that  he  found 
her  attractions  altogether  irresistible  5 
but  while  he  addressed  her  in  language 
so  consonant  to  her  wishes,  her  pride  was 
wounded  by  the  air  of  mockery  which  ac- 
companied it. 

She,  however,  hinted  the  propriety  of 
obtaining  her  father's  consent  to  their 
unions   but  in  this  Byron  resolutely  op. 
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posed  her — he  insisted  that  she  should 
first  get  possession  of  her  fortune  and  e« 
lope  with  him,  and  afterwards  write  the 
Colonel  to  obtain  his  forgiveness. 

At  first  she  hesitated,  while  vague  ter- 
rors oppressed  her;  but  observing  a  gio6m 
gathering  on  the  brow  of  Byron,  and  a- 
ware,  from  previous  experience,  of  the 
inconstancy  of  his  temper,  she  acquies- 
ced in  his  wishes;  and  having  got  into  her 
own  hands  almost  the  whole  amount  of 
her  fortune,  she  declared  herself  ready  to 
attend  him. 

Without  giving  her  time  for  further  re- 
flection, he  instantly  procured  a  post- 
chaise,  and  they  began  their  journey, 
travelling  from  London  by  cross  roads, 
until  they  arrived  at  an  obscure  inn  not 
far  from  the  vicinity  of  Llewellen  castle. 

During  the  journey,  Matilda  observed 
a  peculiar  expression  of  satisfaction  in 
the  dark  features  of  her  companion,  which 
gave  her  uneasiness  ; — and  when  he  ad- 
dressed her,  it  was  ratiier  in  a  tone  of 
irony  than   affection.      She   became  a- 
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larmed  she  knew  not  why, — she  wish- 
ed to  inquire  where  the  ceremony  of 
their  marriage  was  to  be  performed,  but 
Byron's  conduct  intimidated  her  so  much 
that  the  wTords  died  upon  her  tongue. 

They  had  not  been  long  at  the  inn  be- 
fore he  put  into  her  hands  a  letter,  and, 
with  a  sarcastic  sneer,  abruptly  left  her. 

On  his  leaving  the  inn,  he  desired  the 
postilion  to  acquaint  the  lady  when  the 
carnage  was  ready  to  proceed,  and  that 
as  he  intended  walking  forward,  they 
would  probably  overtake  him  before  he 
had  gone  far. 

As  there  appeared  no  haste,  a  consi- 
derable time  elapsed  before  the  landlord 
thought  of  acquainting  Matilda  that  the 
chaise  waited;  and,  on  entering  the  room, 
he  found  her  in  a  state  of  the  most  fright- 
ful distraction. 

He  compassionately  inquired  the  cause, 
but  she  sternly  refused  to  assign  any; 
and  wildly  flying  towards  the  carriage, 
she  desired  the  driver  to  make  speed  to 
the  village  of 4 
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Here  she  alighted  at  the  cottage  of  the 
woman  who  had  been  her  nurse,  and  de- 
sired pen  and  ink  to  be  instantly  brought 
to  her. 

She  was  obeyed,  and  the  evening  was 
far  advanced  before  she  concluded  her 
letters;  when  they  were  finished,  she  in- 
sisted on  putting  them  herself  into  the 
post-office;  and  borrowing  a  grey  man- 
tle from  her  nurse,  she  rolled  it  about  her, 
so  as  to  conceal  her  face  and  form  from 
observation. 

The  first  place  she  stopped  was  at 
the  shop  of  an  apothecary;  and  from  him 
she  obtained  the  phial  that  put  a  termi- 
nation to  all  her  earthly  sufferings. 

With  Byron's  letter  still  in  her  clench- 
ed hand,  she  hurried  to  the  Parsonage, 
without  well  understanding  her  motive, 
and  there  inquired  for  Clara. 

Her  incoherent  raving  was  produced 
partly  by  the  disorder  of  her  mind  from 
the  conduct  of  Byron,  and  partly  from 
the  effects  of  the  poison  she  had  swallow- 
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ed.  When  she  expired,  Mrs  Hovvel  with 
difficulty  forced  the  letter  from  her  hand. 

On  perusing  its  contents,  she  easily 
conjectured  what  the  crimes  were  to 
which  Byron  alluded  in  the  mention  of 
Colonel  Llevvellen  ;  and  as  Matilda  had 
referred  her  for  further  particulars  to  Ja- 
coh,  Mrs  Howel  instantly  sent  a  message 
to  bring  him  to  the  Parsonage. 

But  when  the  old  man  appeared, 
she  felt  unable  to  unfold  to  him  the 
death  of  Matilda,  until  she  had  pre- 
viously prepared  his  mind  for  the  shock. 
She  first  made  inquiry  if  he  had  ever 
known  such  a  person  as  Alphonso  de 
Montford.  At  the  sound  of  that  long  for- 
gotten name  Jacob  started,  and  suppres- 
sing his  breath,  as  if  fearful  to  interrupt 
her,  he  fixed  his  eyes  in  her  face. — She 
repeated  her  question. 

When,  sighing,  as  if  some  cord  that 
bound  his  heart  had  suddenly  burst  a- 
sunder,  he  exclaimed,  —  "  know  him, 
alas,  too  well  !  and  many  are  the  tears 
that  he  has  caused  me  shed.  Yes,  he  did 
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once  fill  a  space  in  this  world,  but  it  is 
long  since  his  soul  was  required." 

"  Did  you  never,  my  worthy  friend," 
said  Mrs  Howel,  "  observe  a  resemblance 
betwixt  young  de  Montford  and  Captain 
Byron  ?" 

A  momentary  lustre  illumined  the  old 
man's  eyes,  and  his  very  form  seemed  to 
expand,  as  some  wildered  thoughts  ap- 
peared fast  recurring  to  his  mind.     In  a 
hurried  manner  he  rushed  a  few  steps 
nearer  to  Mrs  Howel ;   then,  like  one  a- 
waking   from  a   dream,   he  stood  still, 
and  pressed  his  hand  against  his  head. 
"  Great  heaven  !"  said  he,  "  what  means 
that  question  T*    Then,  rapidly  speaking 
to  hiiii self,  he  continued  :   "  The  voice 
indeed  was    his  -,   but  the    figure — yet 
time  makes  many  changes — I  do  remem- 
ber well,   that  when  this   Byron   spake, 
I  felt — I  knew  not  what — yet  something 
did  ever  oppress  my  heart.     And  how 
oft  did  he  gaze  upon   me  as  I  passed 
him  :   But  my  mistress,  my  dear  blessed 
lady,  would  have  known  ner  brother,— 
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but,  no,  she  was  too  young  when  she 
parted  from  him.  Poor  soul !  she  never 
could  endure  this  Byron  \  but  the  Colo- 
nel seemed  to  worship  him." 

"  And  where,  my  friend,  did  the  Co- 
lonel get  acquainted  with  him  ?fi 

"  It  was  in  Sicily,  Madam,  that  they 
met.  But  did  you  mean  that  this  By- 
ron belongs  in  any  way  to  the  De  Mont- 
fords? — 'Tis  past  belief ! — he  cannot  be 
Alphonso." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Mrs  Howel, 
"  there  is  a  letter  from  him,  in  which 
he  confesses  himself  to  be  the  son  of 
Major  de  Mont  ford." 

Mrs  Howel  then  gently  unfolded  the 
whole  circumstances,  and  mentioned  the 
death  of  Matilda. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  old  man 
was  restored  to  composure ;  at  length, 
in  a  tone  of  mystery,  he  said,  "  The 
curse  was  then  fulfilled." 

"  What  curse?" 

"  Alas,  Madam,  the  curse  that  Al- 
phonso pronounced  upon  his  sister — oh 
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it  was  dreadful  for  one  so  young  to 
think  of — but  believing  her,  poor  inno- 
cent, to  be  the  cause  of  his  parent's  es- 
tranged affections  from  himself,  he  swore 
never  to  fill  his  grave  until  he  had  seen 
vengeance  on  her  head — and  well  has 
he  kept  his  oath.9 

"  You  cannot  believe,  Jacob,"  said 
Mrs  Howel,  "  that  a  curse  so  pronoun- 
ced would  be  permitted  to  fall  on  the 
head  of  the  innocent." 

"  The  curse  was  pronounced,"  replied 
he,  sternly,  "  and  I  have  seen  it  ful- 
filled." He  then  sunk  into  a  state  of  ab- 
straction, from  which  Mrs  Howel  did 
not  attempt  to  arouse  him.  She,  there- 
fore, went  in  search  of  Clara,  whom  she 
found  perusing  the  following  letter  : 

u  Oh,  Clara,  to  what  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness is  your  poor  Caroline  reduced  by 
the  receipt  -f  a  letter  from  Matilda  Lle- 
wellen  !  It  was  delivered  to  my  hus- 
band as  he  sat  b-side  me,  conversing 
more  cheerfully  than  was  usual  with  him 
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to  do.  He  opened  the  letter;  struck 
his  hand  against  his  temples,  and  was 
about  to  rush  from  the  room  ;  but  the 
violence  of  his  distraction  caused  him 
to  sink  fainting  into  a  chair.  His  ser- 
vant came  to  his  assistance,  while  I  has- 
tily seized  the  fatal  scroll.  But  the  con- 
tents were  dark  and  unintelligible  to 
me  >  all  I  could  gather  from  it  was,  that 
you  had  been  the  first  and  sole  object 
of  Llewellen's  love,  and  that  Matilda 
had  used  means  to  part  you  for  ever. 
Cruel,  barbarous  woman  !  she  has  de- 
stroyed the  happiness  of  three  persons 
who  never  injured  her  even  in  thought. 
O  Clara !  I  can  write  no  longer.  I  am 
almost  rendered  desperate.  In  what  a 
situation  am  I  placed  !  It  is  intolerable  ! 
Would  that  death  would  release  me  from 
the  torture  of  knowing  myself  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  never  loved  me  !  who  mar- 
ried me,  as  Matilda  says,  from  pity : 
and,  worse  than  all,  I  am  now  the  only 
barrier  between  him  and  happiness  with 
you.     Heaven  support  me  !   Oh,  Clara> 
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pray  for  me,  for  wild  and  sinful  thoughts 
oppress  me.  My  fate  is  unsupportable. 
Pray  for  me,  Clara,  though,  I  fear,  that 
you  have  long  despised  the  poor  de- 
ceived 

"  Caroline  Llewellen." 

Clara  wept  bitterly  over  this  letter ; 
but  her  grief  was  in  some  degree  coun- 
teracted by  receiving  at  the  same  time 
letters  from  her  cousin,  filled  with  ex- 
pressions of  happiness  almost  surpassing 
the  mortal  lot.  She  therefore  endeavour- 
ed to  compose  herself,  and  resumed  her 
seat  at  the  side  of  Henry's  couch.  She 
found  him  unusually  low  in  spirits,  and 
seemingly  much  exhausted. 

Clara,"  said  he,  "  have  you  heard 
from  any  of  the  Lie  well  en  family.  I 
have  had  strange  and  fitful  dreams  of 
late.  Do  you  know  if  they  are  all  well  ?" 

"  Mr  Lleweilen,"  answered  she,  "  has 
lately  .been  a  little  indisposed  ;  but  he  is 
better,  and  is  soon  expected  at  the  Cas- 
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tie. — Was  your  dream  of  him,  dear  Hen- 
ry r 

"  No,  not  of  him.  My  dream  was  ra- 
ther a  wakeful  vision.  'Tis  strange  what 
tricks  imagination  plays  us.  Last  night 
as  I  lay  quiet,  and  my  mother  sat  be- 
side me,  I  could  have  sworn  that  I 
heard — most  distinctly — the  voice  of  one 
whom,  of  all  others,  I  most  have  wish- 
ed to  see — that  is,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible. For  methought  that  some  one 
said  that  she  had  gone  a  long,  long  jour- 
ney :  But  you  say  I  shall  see  Alfred 
soon.  I  rejoice  at  that, — for  my  life  is 
like  the  quivering  light  of  an  expiring 
taper, — some  breath  may  extinguish  it 
for  ever." 

The  distress  which  Clara  felt  was  al- 
most beyond  endurance.  She  continued 
for  a  little  time  silent ;  but  thinking  that 
Henry  awaited  her  answer,  she  drew  the 
curtain  aside,  with  an  intention  of  speak- 
ing to  him,  when,  to  her  relief,  she 
found  that  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
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It  will  not  be  controverted  by  those 
who  have  watched  the  changes  of  a 
death-bed,  that  as  the  reasoning  faculties 
recede,  the  animal  perceptions  become 
more  acute,  particularly  the  sense  of 
hearing.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  whis- 
per, however  low,  to  escape  the  ear  of  a 
sick  person.  While  Mrs  Howel  sat,  un- 
conscious of  any  sound,  the  ear  of  Hen- 
ry had  caught  the  voice  of  Matilda,  as 
she  claimed  admittance  at  the  door  ;  but 
his  mind,  weakened  by  disease,  no  soon- 
er imbibed  the  idea,  than  it  fled  his  re- 
collection, and  only  recurred  to  his  me- 
mory as  a  dream. 

The  letters  which  had  been  dispatch- 
ed, announcing  the  death  of  Matilda, 
remained  still  unanswered  ;  and  none  of 
her  relations  appearing,  Mr  Howel  con- 
ducted the  funeral  as  privately  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  following  week,  Clara,  oppress- 
ed with  a  weight  of  sorrow,  sought  to 
indulge   her   melancholy,    by   strolling 
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to  the  burial-ground.  The  evening  was 
serene,  the  sinking  sun  lay  sleeping  on 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  nature,  in 
calm  repose,  seemed  to  whisper  resig- 
nation to  her  mind.  She  gazed  upon 
the  lovely  scene,  and  something,  ap- 
proaching to  tranquillity,  stole  over  her 
senses. 

No  sculptured  stone  yet  marked  the 
sod  where  the  once-proud  Matilda  lay  ; 
but  near  an  ancient  mausoleum,  the 
earth  was  newly  turned,  and  the  oblique 
rays  of  the  sun  shone  faintly  on  the 
blackened  spot. 

Clara  approached  with  awe.  "  Alas ! 
how  still  and  cold,"  thought  she,  "  are 
now  thy  once-wilful  heart,  poor  lost  Ma- 
tilda!" 

A  deep  drawn  sigh  made  her  start ; 
and  she  beheld  the  tali  form  of  Colonel 
Llewellen  glide  from  behind  the  monu- 
ment. 

With  a  scream  of  terror  she  sunk  on 
the  grave  of  Matilda. 
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Then,  clasping  her  hands,  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  It  is  your  daughter,  Sir,  your  only 
daughter,  who  lies  beneath  this  sod.  In 
despair  she  died." 

The  Colonel  stood  transfixed,  and, 
with  a  heavy  groan,  he  said  :  "  She  died 
cursing  the  author  of  her  existence,  and 
her  curses  have  fallen  where  she  meant 
them.  But  rise,  Madam,  what  is  it  you 
fear  from  me?  'Tis  true,"  added  he, 
raising  his  eyes  upwards,  "  that  I  have 
sinned  against  heaven  and  thee  :  And, 
oh,  that  the  grave  could  blot  out  my 
crimes,   and  give   me   rest !    but   there 

is   an    abyss   beyond    the    grave. 

Miss  Dalziel,  beneath  that  stone — but, 
no — I  cannot  name  the  deed.  She, 
who  was  once  the  idol  of  my  heart,  lies 
there.  She  was  my  wife.  She  was  pure 
as  the  dews  of  spring.  She  was  gentle 
as  its  mildest  zephyr.  She  wras  the  mo- 
ther of  my  children;  and  yet — but,  no — 
the  sentence  will  not  pass.  Yet,  oh,  my 
Cecilia  !''  cried  he,  as  if  addressing  some 
being  of  the  air,  "  can  heaven  forgive 
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the  deed  ? — No,  that  cannot  be.     I  am 
already   weighed  in   the   balance,   and 
found  wanting.    Yet,  Clara,  1  was  led  to 
commit  a  crime  by  one  who  was  born  for 
my  destruction  ;   accursed  be  the  hour 
that  gave  birth  to  the  monster  Byron- 
yes — yes— 'twas  he — who,  like  the  trea- 
cherous crocodile,  wiled  his  victim  from 
security  :   But  I  rave — stay,   Clara,  you 
are  feeble,  and  may  not  stand  so  long- 
bit  down  on  that  stone,  and  fear  no  evil 
in  a  place  so  sacred.     You  have  suffered 
much,  too  much  already.  I  was  born  with 
impetuous  passions  ;  but  I  was  yet  free  of 
guilt  when  I  became  enamoured  of  Cecilia 
de  Montford.    She  rejected  my  suit— she 
loved  another — oh  that  her  words,  that 
went  like  daggers  to  my  heart,  had  stem- 
med the  vital  current;  but  no — I  return- 
ed raving  to  my  lodgings.     Byron  was 
there — under  that  name  he  had  travelled, 
or  rather  wandered,  over  most  part  of  the 
globe,  and  gained  subsistence  by  means 
best  known  to  himself  $  his  history  is  im- 
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material ;  accident  had  introduced  him  to 
my  notice,  and  I  found  him  useful.  In 
the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  I  repeated  the 
name  of  her  who  had  wrung  my  heart ; 
his  eyes  flashed  fire.  "  Give  me,"  said 
he,  "  your  written  promise,  that  you 
will  bestow  a  commission  on  me  in  your 
regiment;  and  that  you  will,  as  occasion 
shall  require,  administer  to  my  wants, 
and  before  this  time  to-morrow  Cecilia 
shall  be  yours,  that  is,  in  your  possession, 
you  can  wed  her  when  you  please.  I 
stared  at  him,  and  seeing  that  I  doubted 
his  words,  he  gave  me  undeniable  proof 
that  he  was  the  brother  of  my  beloved 
Cecilia,  though  she  knew  not  of  his  exis- 
tence, as  he  had  with  his  own  hand  writ- 
ten an  account  of  his  death  to  his  pa- 
rents. 

He  now  formed  the  plan  of  writing 
to  his  sister,  confessing  his  existence,  and 
entreating  an  interview  with  her  before 
he  should  appear  in  the  presence  of  his 
parents.  The  place  of  appointment  was 
on  a  lonely  part  of  the  sea  coast.     We 
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hired  a  -boat  to  be  in  readiness  to  carry 
our  victim  from  her  friends.  Though 
the  cause  that  led  her  from  home  was  in 
reality  true.  Byron  insisted  that  it  should 
wear  the  face  of  a  scheme  devised  by  me. 
He  therefore  wore  a  mask,  and  we  await- 
ed the  appearance  of  my  poor  Cecilia; 
she  was  not  long, — but  we  started  on  see- 
ing her  accompanied  by  a  friend.  It 
was  Viola  de  Courci,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Duchess  of  D ;  she  gave  me 

proof  that  the  scene  is  yet  fixed  in  her  re- 
collection by  the  display  she  made  to 
torture  me  at  the  masquerade.  Byron 
promptly  decided,  that  it  were  best  to 
seize  them  both,  and  carry  them  off  to 
England  ;  but  on  seeing  our  intentions, 
the  agitation  and  terror  of  Cecilia  were 
so  great,  that  her  life  seemed  in  dan- 
ger, and  much  time  was  exhausted 
in  restoring  her.  While  thus  employ- 
ed, her  lover,  Fitzosborn,  appeared — 
he  was  alone.  Miss  de  Courci  gave  a 
shriek  of  joy  as  he  rushed  forward. 
Cecilia  recovering,  threw  herself  upon 
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his  bosom,  and  clung  around  hkn.  By- 
ron had  forced  Miss  de  Courci  on  board, 
and  I,  maddened  by  the  delay,  drew 
my  sword,  and — but  enough,  Miss  Dal- 
ziel,  you  know  I  was  successful."  The 
Colonel  then  paused,  and  wiped  away  the 
damps  that  bedewed  his  temples. 

"  I  would  go  home  now,  Sir,"  said 
Clara,  whose  whole  frame  trembled ;  "  it 
is  late  and — 

"  The  dews  of  heaven  will  not  harm 
thee,  Clara,"  said  the  Colonel  in  a  solemn 
voice  ;  "  and  here  is  no  other  evil  to 
dread — rest  then  a  while." 

"  Oh  no,  Sir  ;  my  friends,  they  will 
be  alarmed." 

"  Are  you  so  swift,  Miss  Dalziel ; 
are  you  in  haste  to  seek  vengeance  on 
the  murderer's  head  ;  rest  a  while,  my 
worst  crime  is  yet  untold — beneath  that 
stone — " 

"  Hold  Sir,  hold,"  cried  Clara,  burst- 
ing into  tears  of  terror  j  "  enough — I 
have  heard  enough." 
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"  Poor  Cecilia,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
"  these  are  the  first  tears  of  innocence 
that  have  ever  fallen  on  thy  grave.*' 

"  I  must  go,  Colonel  Llewellen,"  said 
Clara,  "  Mrs  Howel  will  be  uneasy  at 
my  absence. 

"  Then  remember  to  be  secret ;  no 
one  save  Jacob  knows  that  I  am  here. 
— I  wish  to  be  alone — I  came  to  the 
Castle  the  night  that  Matilda  was  inter- 
red, and  since  that  night  the  damp  earth 
has  been  my  bed ;  I  have  reposed  my 
aching  temples  on  the  grave  of  my  Ce- 
cilia j  but  Clara,  I  fear  to  die  !  will  you 
swear  that  you  will  not  betray  me." 

"  Oh,  never,  never  will  I  swear  again  ; 
yet,  why  should  I  betray  you  ;  oh,  no ; 
I  would  rather  pray  for  your  life,  and 
your  repentance.' ' 

"  Would  that  you  had  never  sworn  ; 
then  had  I  been  spared  one  crime  ;  but 
believe  me,  Clara,  that  in  a  moment  of 
relenting  weakness  I  would  have  given 
you  back  your  oath,  and  thrown  myself 
upon  the  mercy  of  my  son  j  for  the  worga 
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that  never  dies  had  then  begun  his  work ; 
but  she  that  lies  beneath  this  sod  sucked 
the  generous  purpose  from  my  heart." 

M  If  you  wish  to  remain  in  concealment. 
Sir,  fly  now  ;  for  yonder  is  Mr  Howel, 
he  comes  in  quest  of  me." 

"  Then,  farewell,  perhaps  for  ever," 
said  the  Colonel,  and  hastily  disappear- 
ed. 

Mr  Howel  approached,  and  gently  re- 
proved Clara  for  the  anxiety  she  had 
caused  him  in  thus  rambling  alone  so 
far,  and  made  her  promise  not  again  to 
hazard  so  lonely  a  walk. 

Clara  did  not  in  any  way  allude  to  her 
meeting  with  the  Colonel ;  and  soon  af- 
ter her  arrival  at  home  she  retired  to  the 
sick  chamber,  where,  by  the  most  en- 
clearing  attentions  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  Henry,  and  sharing,  in  an 
equal  measure,  the  anxieties  that  op- 
pressed his  parents,  we  shall  leave  her, 
and  turn  again  to  xllfred  and  Caroline. 

They  were  now  in  London,  on  their 
return  from  Argyleshire,  and  only  stop- 
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ping  to  rest  one  day,  they  proceeded  to 
Wales,  and  arrived  at  the  Castle,  where 
it  was  understood  Colonel  Llewellen 
had  gone  some  days  hefore. 

Fatigued  by  her  journey,  and  out  of 
spirits  at  the  discouragements  of  her  lot, 
Caroline  kept  her  bed  most  part  of  the 
following  day,  while,  with  feelings  that 
can  only  be  imagined,  Llewellen  walk- 
ed over  to  the  Parsonage,  and  arrived 
there  towards  the  close  of  evening.  His 
heart  beat  quick  as  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  quiet  mansion  where  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life  had  been  spent.  All  was 
still  around,  and  he  imagined  that  the 
very  walls  wore  the  impression  of  fune- 
real gloom  ;  not  even  a  dog  appeared  to 
welcome  his  approach* 

Ci  Alas,  my  friend,  my  dear  Henry," 
said  he,  "  how  often  hast  thou  sprung 
from  that  wicker-gate  to  meet  me."  The 
recollection  was  dreadful,  and  it  wholly 
overpowered  him ;  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  turf  that  encircled  the  trunk  of  an 
old  tree  :  "  Oh,   God  of  heaven  !"  cried 
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he,  "  this  agony  of  mind  is  more  than  I 
can  bear — Alas,  alas — how  gay  did  we 
hail  the  morning  of  our  existence; — how 
soon  has  the  night  of  sorrow  fallen 
upon  our  hearts, — how  often  has  this 
sward  been  witness  of  our  childish  gam- 
bols ! — how  often,  from  yon  broken  stone, 
have  we  leaped  in  frolic  gaiety  !" — He 
then  raised  his  eyes  to  the  window  of 
Henry's  bed-chamber,— the  shutters  were 
closed.  Llewellen  hastily  sprung  upon 
his  feet.  "  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  at  this 
very  moment,  he  may  be  dying,  and  I 
never  again  shall  hear  the  tones  of  that 
voice,  so  dear  to  my  remembrance."  He 
advanced  quickly  to  the  house,  and,  the 
door  standing  open,  he  entered  the  usual 
sitting-room,  and  beheld  Clara  reclining 
on  the  projecting  frame  of  his  own  pic- 
ture. She  had  fallen  asleep, — her  hands 
were  clasped  together,  and  formed  the 
pillow  on  which  her  head  reposed. 

At  his  approach  she  started,  and  utter- 
ing an  exclamation  of  surprise,  was  about 
to  hurry  from  the  room  ->  but  the  tumult 
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of  Llewellen's  feelings  cvercame  his  rea- 
son, and  ere  she  was  aware  of  it  he  had 
thrown  his  arms  around  her,  and  fervently 
pressed  her  to  his  heart. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 


Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  back  to  tread 

Again  life's  drear)'  waste, 
To  see  again  my  day  o'erspread 

"With  all  the  gloomy  past. 

Cowper. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Llewellen 
from  the  castle,  his  lady  arose,  and  un- 
derstanding from  her  attendant  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  Parsonage,  she  hastily 
ordered  the  carriage,  that  she  might  yet 
overtake  him,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Clara. 

Mrs  Howel,  who  had  just  left  the  sick 
chamber,  entered  the  garden,  in  hopes  of 
being  refreshed  by  the  open  air,  and  as 
she  stood  at  the  gate  she  saw  the  Llewel- 
len carnage  approach ;  it  stopped,  and 
a  lady  alighted,  who  advanced  towards 
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the  house.  Readily  conjecturing  that  her 
visitor  was  Mrs  Llewellen,  she  walked  for- 
ward to  welcome  her,  and  together  they 
entered  the  sitting-room,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  Clara  was  locked  in  the  arms  of 
Llewellen. 

Caroline  sunk  into  a  chair,  while  the 
indignant  crimson  dyed  her  cheek. 

Pale  as  the  drooping  snow-drop,  Clara 
stood  before  her,  but  alarmed  and  breath- 
less, she  could  not  articulate. 

Llewellen,  imagining  that  his  actions 
were  watched,  darted  an  angry  glance 
upon  Caroline,  and  turned  to  the  win- 
dow. 

Mrs  Howel  broke  the  painful  silence, 
"  Clara  Dalziel,"  said  she,  "  what  does 
this  mean  r" 

She  only  answered,  by  placing  her  hand 
before  her  eyes  to  conceal  the  swelling 
tears  ;  the  heart  of  Mrs  Howel  was  soft- 
ened, and  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  mild- 
ness, "  My  poor  child,  whatever  be  the 
cause  of  the  situation  in  which  we  found 
you,  I  am  convinced  that  you  at  least 
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are  blameless;  but  Alfred,  your  conduct 
is  wholly  unjustifiable." 

With  a  look  in  which  despair  was 
painted,  he  replied, — "  If  madness,  Ma- 
dam, cannot  be  justified,  I  own  my  fault." 

"  My  unlooked  for  presence  has  creat- 
ed this  confusion,"  proudly  retorted  Mrs 
Llewellen,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat.  "  I 
beg  pardon  for  my  intrusion,  and  will  re- 
turn from  whence  I  came  ;"  and,  with- 
out deigning  to  turn  her  head,  she  left 
the  room,  and,  re-entering  the  carriage, 
drove  rapidly  towards  the  Castle.  Lle- 
wellen had  followed  a  few  steps,  but 
seeing  her  determination  to  avoid  him, 
he  again  returned  to  plead  an  excuse  with 
Clara,  whom  he  found  weeping  violently. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying 
Mrs  Howel,  by  explaining  to  her  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  thrown 
off  his  guard.  When  she  had  heard 
him  to  an  end,  she  gently  rebuked  her 
voung  friend  for  not  having  performed 
her  promise  of  retiring  to  bed. — "  All 
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last  night,"  said  she,  "  we  watched  toge- 
ther at  the  side  of  Henry,  and  thought 
the  morning  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for 
him." 

Llewellen  turned  to  implore  the  pardon 
of  Clara  from  her  own  lips;  but  without 
seeming  to  observe  him,  she  said,  "  I  will 
now  retire,  Madam,"  and  immediately 
withdrew. 

Llewellen  dismissing  all  other  thoughts, 
earnestly  entreated  to  see  his  friend  ;  and 
Henry  had  the  only  consolation  that  he 
now  expected  in  the  world,  that  of  once 
more  embracing  the  loved  associate  of  his 
youth. 

A  long  and  confidential  conversation 
took  place,  during  which  Henry  in- 
quired if  Matilda  was  well.  The  question 
greatly  perplexed  Llewellen  ;  at  length 
he  answered,  that  he  trusted  she  was 
happy  ;  "  her  worldly  cares  are  past, 
my  H  nry. — she  rests  in  peace:  I  wish 
th  pulsations  of  my  heart  were  e  qually 
still  as  those  of  my  poor  sister." 
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At  these  words,  Henry  half  raised  his 
death-like  form,  and  gazed  wildly  in  the 
face  of  his  friend.  "  What  mean  you," 
said  he.     u  Matilda  is  not  dead  ?" 

n  Yes,"  replied  he,  greatly  agitated, 
"  be  composed,  my  much  injured  Hen- 
ry, she  rests  in  peace." 

"  Oh,  then,"  cried  he,  placing  his 
hand  against  his  heart,  "  here  let  each 
worldly  feeling  cease  for  ever  ;  but  oh  ! 
Alfred,  never  did  one  mortal  love  an- 
other as  I  adored  your  sister." 

Llewellen  sighed.  "  Little  did  we 
think,"  said  he,  "  when  in  the  dawn  of 
youth  we  bounded  from  hill  to  hill,  of 
such  an  hour  as  this  ;  ah,  little  did  we 
then  imagine,  that,  before  the  prime  of 
our  days  was  accomplished,  our  only 
hope  would  be  the  extinction  of  our  be- 
ing. But  our  happiness  was  then  too  pure 
to  last ;  yet,  for  myself,  1  wove  my  own 
misery  by  a  weak  credulity.  Reflec- 
tions such  as  this  weigh  me  to  the  grave, 
and  not  unfrequently  drive  me  to  the 
verge  of  desperation.    The  peace  of  my 
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amiable  wife  is  also  flown,  at  least  while 
I  exist  she  cannot  regain  it.  Yet  hap- 
pily, so  elastic  is  her  nature.,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  render  her  uneasy  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  her  heart  will  spring 
with  renewed  hope  when  mine  has  ceas- 
ed to  beat ;  but  the  matchless  mind  of 
Clara  is  subdued  for  ever." 

V  Your  fate  has  been  very  untoward, 
Alfred  ;  but  the  mind  of  Clara  is  filled 
with  such  a  visionary  sublimity  that  she 
cannot  be  counted  wretched ;  her  soul 
floats  as  it  were,  in  an  ideal  world,  while 
her  senses  are  feasted  by  creative  fancy. 
But,  Alfred,  when  arrived  at  that  solemn 
crisis  oflife,  and  when  death  stands  rea- 
dy to  extinguish  each  rising  laboured 
breath,  you  will  then  confess  that  it  was 
good  for  you  to  be  afflicted  ;  believe  me, 
the  miserable  have  then  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage. How  little  regret  do  I  experi- 
ence at  leaving  this  world  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  long  for  the  extinction  of  this 
present  state  of  existence,  and  joyfully, 
and  without  fear,  will  I  resign  mv  breath 
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to  him  who  gave  it,  for  have  I  not  here 
received  my  evil  things  r" 

"  Some  moralists,  Henry,"  replied 
Llewellen,  "  have  attempted  to  convince 
us  that  the  happiness  or  misery  attached 
to  the  situation  of  each  individual  is 
equal ;  and  that  no  human  being  ever 
enjoyed  a  greater  portion  of  either  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
To  me  this  theory  appears  absurd." 

u  In  my  opinion,"  answered  Henry, 
"  there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation, 
though  few,  while  under  the  influence 
of  affliction,  are  willing  or  candid  enough 
to  confess  the  benefits  they  once  enjoy- 
ed. We  are  now  groaning  beneath  a 
load  of  accumulated  misery — we  have  in 
truth  experienced  what  we  consider  at 
least  to  be  the  extremes  of  human  woe. 
But  did  we  not  also  experience  happi- 
ness in  its  fullest  measure.  We  now  feel 
our  sorrows  most  keenly,  and  repine 
at  the  hardship  of  our  fate  ;  but  did  we, 
Alfred,  in  our  more    prosperous  days 
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confess  our  blessings  ?  Alas,  no,  we  never 
once  remarked  them." 

"  True,  my  dear  Henry  ;  but  we  then 
were  young  :  But  have  you  not  observed 
that  some  are  born  only  to  struggle  with 
adversity  ;  I  mean  not  those  who  fill  the 
lowest  departments  of  society,  for  such 
are  hardened  in  their  youth  against  dis- 
tress, and  feel  it  less.  I  point  at  those 
whose  minds  are  more  refined,  and  who, 
gifted  with  keen  susceptibility  for  en- 
joyment, are  doomed  to  drag  from  toil 
to  toil  through  each  weary  hour  of  their 
existence  ;  at  length  the  frailties  of 
age  attack  them,  and  without  ever  hav- 
ing felt  one  comfort,  or  deserved  the 
reverse,  their  passive  sufferings  and  ac- 
tive cares  are  with  themselves  sunk  at 
once  in  oblivion." 

"  People  of  that  description,"  said 
Henry,  are  generally  the  children  of 
hope  ;  and  the  pleasure  they  have  at 
all  times  in  reversion,  fill  their  minds 
with  pleasing  reveries,  which  it  is  im- 
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possible  that  reality  can  bestow ;  for  I 
am  still  convinced  that  the  Almighty 
has  made  us  all  equally  the  objects  of 
his  mercy.  *Tis  an  inference  I  draw 
from  nature.  Does  not  the  blessed  sun 
shine  equally  on  all  ?  Are  not  the  brute 
creation  gifted  equally  with  powers  to 
enjoy  themselves.  'Tis  man  alone  that 
weaves  his  own  web  of  misery.  Our 
will  is  free.  We  may  be  happy,  if  we 
do  not  defeat  the  views  of  our  Creator. 
If  we  are  willing  to  confess  our  benefits, 
we  shall  experience  that  calm  of  mind 
which  the  discontented  deserve  not  to 
enjoy. 

Llewellen,  observing  that  Henry  was 
much  exhausted,  dropped  the  conversa- 
tion, and  rose  to  depart  -,  but  seeing 
his  intention,  he  urged  him  to  remain, 
in  a  voice  of  such  imploring  eloquence, 
that  he  consented  to  prolong  his  visit 
until  the  following  day  :  and  dispatch- 
ing a  messenger  with  a  note  to  acquaint 
his  lady  of  the  solicitation  of  his  friend, 
he  informed  her  at  the  same  time,  that 
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it  was  probable  he  would  not  return 
for  a  few  days,  as  Henry  so  much  re- 
quired his  society. 

Clara,  understanding  the  resolution 
that  Lie  well  en  had  adopted,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Mrs  Llewellen,  endeavouring  to 
justify  herself,  and  regain  her  confi- 
dence. 

The  servant  returned  with  merely  a 
verbal  message  to  Llewellen,  intimating 
that  his  lady  was  extremely  sorry  to 
learn  the  situation  of  Mr  Henry  Howel, 
but  of  Clara's  note  she  deigned  not  the 
smallest  notice. 

Clara  felt  some  resentment,  but  it  was 
momentary  ;  and  reflecting  that  her  in- 
dignation was  natural,  she  determined 
that  she  would  next  day  go  in  person  to 
the  Castle. 
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CHAP.  X. 


The  child  whom  many  fathers  share. 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 


The  indignation  that  now  agitated  the 
proud  heart  of  Caroline,  was  altogether 
ungovernable  ;  and  when  she  arrived  at 
home,  she  gave  way  to  a  passionate  flow 
of  tears. 

In  this  situation  she  was  discovered 
by  her  nurse,  who  having  had  the  charge 
of  her  from  infancy,  thought  herself  (to 
make  use  of  her  own  remark)  entitled 
to  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  "  her 
dear  blessed  bairn,"  and  she  now  inquir- 
ed "  wha  it  was  that  had  daur'd  to  mak* 
dim  the  eye  o'  M'Leod's  dochter  f% 
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"  Ah,  Janet/'  said  Caroline,  "  I  wish 
we  had  never  left  our  native  hills." 

"  Black  be  the  day,  then,  dauty  !  but 
wha  is't  that's  had  the  audacity  to  vex 
ye  the  noo,  dear?" 

"  Every  one  vexes  me  I"  replied 
Caroline,  with  the  same  childish  petu- 
lence  with  which  she  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  unfold  her  little  griefs  to 
her  nurse. 

"  In  faith,  then,  said  Janet,"  with  a 
look  of  haughty  independence,  "  gin  I 
was  you,  dear,  I  wud  shun  learn  them 
wha's  to  hae  command  amang  them  ;*' 
and  then,  with  wily  sympathy,  she  drew 
from  Caroline  a  full  explanation  of  her 
tears. 

Such  conduct  in  Mrs  Llewellen  may 
appear  altogether  contemptible  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  allowed 
privileges  of  a  Highland  nurse  ;  and  it 
will  readily  be  conceived  that  old  Janet's 
condolement  served  but  to  increase  the 
irritation  of  her  young  mistress. 
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Caroline  had   all  her   life   been  ca- 
ressed by  those  who  surrounded  her. 
She  had,    early  in  life,    been    depriv- 
ed of  her  mother  ;   and  her  father  ne- 
ver conceived  that  her  education  could 
prove  faulty,  if  he  hired  the  best  mas- 
ters, and  paid  handsomely  for  what  they 
taught.     He   was  informed,  and  with 
truth,    that  the  progress  his   daughter 
made  in  her  accomplishments  was  won- 
derful ;  but  where  was  the  friend  to  stu- 
dy her  future  happiness  in  the  formation 
of  her  mind  ?    This  friend,   alas,  was 
wanting  ;  and  she  grew  up  the  child  of 
indulged  feeling  and  of  caprice.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  soft  whisper  of  adulation, 
the  first  blast   of  adversity  she   expe- 
rienced shook  the  foundation  of  every 
virtue.     For  weeds  will  spring  in  the 
uncultivated  soil ;  and  though  beneath 
the  fostering  sun  some  tiny  flowers  may 
blossom,  they  are  uprooted  by  the  first 
tempestuous  wind  that  passes  over  the 
waste. 
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In  a  cause  that  either  warmed  her 
heart,  or  dazzled  her  imagination,  Ca- 
roline had  fortitude  to  become  a  mar- 
tyr ;  but  she  was  unequal  to  the  patient 
endurance  of  inglorious  suffering;  her  life 
having  been  but  a  tissue  of  romance,  she 
found  it  now  impossible  to  bring  her 
heated  fancy  under  subordination  to  her 
judgment  \  and  thus  unfitted  to  endure 
the  smallest  disappointment,  she  was 
thrown  into  a  situation  of  all  others  the 
most  trying. 

In  Clara's  mind  every  passion  was  un- 
der the  controul  of  a  well  ordered  prin- 
ciple, and  she  could  at  once  relinquish 
her  dearest  wishes  when  any  duty  de- 
[  manded  the  sacrifice.  Yet  were  her  feel- 
ings warm  and  generous  as  those  in  the 
breast  of  Caroline  ;  but  her  sentiments 
had  been  formed  by  a  watchful  parent, 
and  chastened  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
Though  conscious  of  innocence,  she  re- 
flected with  pain  on  the  opinion  which 
Caroline  might  at  present  entertain  of 
her,  and  she  determined  to  go  in  person 
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and  demand  an  explanation.  Having  in- 
formed Mrs  Howel  of  her  intention  and 
her  motives,  she  immediately  left  the 
Parsonage,  and  arrived  at  the  Castle  soon 
after  the  conversation  with  her  nurse. 

Mrs  Llewellen  received  her  coldly, 
and  begged,  in  an  estranged  voice,  "  to 
know  to  what  accident  she  might  impute 
the  honour  of  so  unexpected  a  visit." 

M  I  am  sorry,  Mrs  Llewellen,"  re- 
plied Ciara,  gently,  "  to  feel  myself  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  you;  yet  1  do  can- 
didly confess,  that  the  situation  in  which 
you  beheld  me  requires  to  be  explain- 
ed. 

"  By  no  means,  Miss  Dalziel  ;  the  si- 
tuation in  which  I  beheld  you  sufficient- 
ly explained  itself.'* 

c<  Your  observation,  Caroline,  is  cruel 
and  unjust ;  but  nevertheless  I  insist  on 
making  known  to  you  the  circumstance, 
which  led  to  the  interview  that  has  caus- 
ed you  so  much  displeasure.  For  many 
successive  nights  I  had  watched  by  the 
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death-bed  of  Mr  H.  Howel,  and,  over- 
come by  fatigue,  I  was  hardly  able  to 
support  myself, — his  mother  observed  it, 
and  kindly  dismissed  me,  with  injunc- 
tions to  retire  instantly  and  take  repose. 
This  I  myself  intended  to  do;  but  having 
reached  the  parlour,  my  languor  was  so 
great,  that 'I  seated  myself,  and  uncon- 
sciously reclined  my  head  against  the 
picture-frame,  intending  merely  to  rest 
a  moment,  and  then  go  to  my  own  apart- 
ment;  but  such  was  my  debility,  that 
sleep  overtook  me  ere  I  was  aware  of  it. 
I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  en- 
trance of  Mr  Llewellen,  whose  appear- 
ance, you  knew,  was  very  unexpected, 
I  do  not  mean  to  excuse  his  conduct,  I 
only  vindicate  my  own." 

"  There  is  no  action  or  situation  so 
bad,"  observed  Mrs  Llewellen  haughtily, 
"  but  what  people  may  find  a  plausible 
excuse  for." 

"  Then,  Madam,"  replied  Clara,  ris- 
ing, "  I  have  done, — it  would  be  mean- 
ness any  longer  to  court  a  renewal  of 
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your  confidence.  Since,  Caroline,  you 
believe  me  capable  of  asserting  a  false- 
hood, all  protestations  are  indeed  una- 
vailing.— Adieu,  then,  and  when  time 
may  have  undeceived  you,  I  fear  that 
your  generous  nature  will  reproach  your 
present  injustice." 

She  then  turned  towards  the  door,  and  \ 
was  about  to  withdraw;  but  Mrs  Llewel- 
len  springing  forward,  threw  herself  into 
her  arms,  and  wept  bitterly  :  "  Forgive 
me,  Clara,"  cried  she,  "  I  never  thought 
you  to  blame ;  but  recent  distress  has 
rendered  my  mind  weak  and  peevish." 

Clara  instantly  returned  her  embrace, 
and  in  the  kindest  accents  assured  her 
that  her  expressions  were  already  for- 
gotten. 

"  Tou  will  not  then  have  the  heart  to 
leave  me,  Clara,"  said  she;  "  can  you 
not  be  the  companion  of  my  solitude, 
until  the  return  of  mv  husband." 

"  Most  readily  will  I  remain  with  you, 
Caroline,"  and  that  instant  throwing  a- 
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side  her  walking  habit,  all  disagreeable 
occurrences  were  soon  forgotten,  in  an 
interesting  conversation. 

One  fine  autumnal  evening,  as  they 
wandered  together  down  the  avenue  of 
the  Castle,  they  beheld  a  stranger  in  a 
military  uniform. 

Caroline  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  as 
he  advanced,  and  became  extremely  agi- 
tated :  "  Good  heavens,  Clara!"  ex- 
claimed she,  "  it  is  certainly  Major 
Stewart,  once  the  companion  of  all  my 
childish  pastimes,"— and  without  waiting 
an  answer,  she  flew  in  breathless  haste  to 
welcome  him. 

M  May  I  believe  my  eyes,"  said  she  ; 
are  you  indeed  returned  ?" 

"  Your  eyes,  Madam,  will  never  de- 
ceive yourself;  but,  alas,"  said  he,  sigh- 
ing, "  how  cruelly  have  they  deceived 
others  ;  so  kindly  did  they  look  on  me 
at  parting,  that  I  vainly  hoped  I  might 
live  longer  in  your  remembrance — on 
your  account  I  sought  for  leave  of  ab- 
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sence,  and  gained  it  but  to  know  the 
wreck  of  all  my  fondest  hopes. " 

They  were  now  close  at  the  side  of 
Clara.  Mrs  Llewellen,  who  trembled 
in  every  joint,  in  a  flurried  manner  intro- 
duced Major  Stewart  to  her,  and  en- 
treated him  to  return  with  them  to  the 
Castle.  "  I  am  sorry,"  added  she,  "  that 
Mr  Llewellen  is  from  home  at  pre- 
sent ;  but,  on  his  return,  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  each 
other;" 

"  Soldiers  must  face  the  enemy,  and 
shrink  not,"  replied  Stewart,  looking,  as 
Clara  thought,  rather  too  freely  in  the 
face  of  Caroline. 

They  now  entered  the  Castle,  and  Ca- 
roline became  all  animation  ;  she  laugh- 
ed, sung,  and  struck  the  harp  to  the  fa- 
vourite melodies  of  her  country,  and 
seemed  never  weary  of  recurring  to  the 
scenes  of  her  youth. 

"  Can  you   sing,"   said  she,  addres- 
sing the  Major,  "  that  little  song  I  taught 
h  2 
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you,  and  which  we  have  so  often  sung 
together  in  the  days  of  other  years." 

"  I  can,"  answered  he,  at  the  same 
time  warbling  a  simple  and  pathetic  bal- 
lad. 

The  eyes  of  Caroline  swam  in  tears. 
"  Ah,  Charles,"  said  she  with  emotion, 
"  how  does  that  sweet  air  recal  to  my 
remembrance  the  happy  days  we  spent 
together  at  my  father's  house." 

The  Major  sighed,  not  with  that  sup- 
pressed heaving   of   the   heart,    which 
seems  the  relief  of  nature's  agony,  but 
audibly,  loud,  and  long,  as  he   replied, 
fJ  And  ah,  Carohne,  how  soon  did  you 
forget  those  happy  days,  which  neither 
time,  nor  distance,    nor  circumstances 
have  been  able  to  eraze  from  my  me- 
mory."    Apparently  much  agitated,  he 
then  instantly  arose,  and  on  leaving  the 
room  promised  to  renew  his  visit  next 
day,   observing  that  he  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  procure  lodgings   in  the 
neighbouring  village. 
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Mrs  Llewellen  spoke  of  Stewart  with 
enthusiasm  to  Clara,  and  extolled  his  me- 
rits with  an  ardour  of  expression,  which 
appeared  to  her  rather  reprehensible ; 
and  tired  of  a  theme  which  so  entirely 
engrossed  Mrs  Llewellen's  conversation, 
she  went  to  her  own  apartment. 

The  following  morning  Major  Stew- 
art repeated  his  visit ;  he  remained  the 
whole  day,  and  the  same  frivolous  con- 
versation which  passed  the  evening  be- 
fore was  prolonged  without  a  change ; 
but  as  Clara  hoped  that  it  wrould  speedi- 
ly have  an  end  by  the  departure  of  the 
Major,  she  refrained  from  making  any 
remarks. 

She  was,  however,  disappointed  ;  day 
after  day  passed,  and  still  Llewellen  did 
not  return,  while  the  visits  of  Major 
Stewart  were  continued,  and  received 
with  increased  satisfaction  and  cordial- 
ity. 

One  morning  as  she  sat  in  the  parlour, 
expecting  Stewart,  Caroline  said  in  a 
somewhat  hesitating  manner — 
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'•  My  dear  Clara,  you  do  not  seem  to 
like  Major  Stewart  so  much  as  I  thought 
you  would — is  he  not  a  very  enchanting 
companion — what  is  your  opinion  of 
him  ?n 

"  My  real  opinion  is,  Caroline,  that 
the  admiration  you  secern  to  feel  for  his 
character  must  arise  entirely  from  the 
early  associations  of  your  mind,  which, 
by  adverting  to  the  careless  hours  of 
pleasure  you  have  enjoyed  together  in 
youth,  makes  you  think  him  a  more  a- 
greeable  companion  than  he  really  is  ; 
but  forgive  me  for  saying,  that  to  me  he 
appears  a  frivolous  unsteady  man,  and 
at  times  I  have  thought  his  manners  ra- 
ther forward." 

"  You  a^e  surely  prejudiced  against 
him, "  replied  Mrs  Llewellen  ;  "  I 
mid  his  ideas  always  in  unison  with  my 
own,  and  his  manners  and  sentiments 
please  me.  I  could  have  been  very 
happy  as  the  wife  of  Major  Stewart." 

Clara  was  thunderstruck,  and  could 
make  no  reply  to  this  singular  remark. 
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Mrs  Llewellen  continued.  "  Do  you 
Mot  think,"  said  she,  M  that  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  similarity  of  tastes 
in  the  marriage  state  ;  as  for  me,  I 
delight  in  a  gay  disposition.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  Llewellen  smile,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  out  of  delicacy  to 
me,  he  ought  to  throw  aside  his  dejec- 
tion ;  particularly  when  he  reflects  that 
it  was  his  own  too  easy  belief,  and  his 
sister's  artifices,  which  have  made  him 
unhappy  \  yet  I  am  made  the  sacrifice,  and 
my  very  smiles  seem  sinful  in  his  sight. 
At  first  I  sympathised  with  him,  but  his 
obstinate  grief  provokes  and  fatigues  me. 
Had  you,  Clara,  been  situated  as  he  is, 
and  married  a  worthy  man,  would  you 
have  felt  yourself  justified  in  rendering 
him  miserable,  because  you  married  him, 
as  Llewellen  married  me,  out  of  pity. 

Tears  almost  deprived  Clara    of  the 
power  of  utterance  ;  but  rising  hastily, 
and  approaching  the  door,   "  Mrs  Lle- 
wellen, M  said  she  gravely,    u  you  are 
greatlv   changed — I  hardlv  know    you 
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this  morning — you  forget  to  whom  you 
speak — you  wholly  forget  my  situation  ;M 
and  without  waiting  an  answer,  left  the 
room. 
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CHAP.  xr. 


Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage  wefi 
The  restlew  mind. 

Armstroxc, 


When  Clara  withdrew,  Caroline  sat 
for  some  time  as  if  stupified, — a  convic- 
tion of  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct 
flashed  upon  her  mind  ;  and  being  una- 
ble to  find  any  apology  for  it,  even  to 
satisfy  herself,  she  became  irritable  and 
peevish ;  but  recollecting  that  she  had 
touched  the  mainspring  of  Clara's  afflic- 
tion, she  quickly  rose,  with  the  intention 
of  repairing  the  injury,  by  a  suitable  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  fault;  before,  how- 
ever, she  had  quitted  the  room,  Clara 
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returned,  and  was  the  first  to  seek  a  re- 
conciliation. 

This  frank  and  generous  conduct  in 
one  whose  feelings  had  been  so  indeli- 
cately wounded,  so  far  from  softening 
the  perverse  temper  of  Caroline,  did 
but  remove  the  regret  she  a  few  mo- 
ments before  had  ft  It  for  her  behaviour, 
and  furnishing  a  pretext  to  consider  her- 
self the  party  aggrieved,  she  gave  way  to 
a  burst  of  splenetic  complaints, 

Clara,  with  patient  sweetness,  refrain- 
ed from  making  any  remark  which  could 
inflame  the  distempered  state  of  her 
mind;  but  her  forbearance  seemed  rather 
to  increase  it ;  and,  forgetful  of  her  own 
dignity,  and  of  the  respect  due  to  her 
friend,  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  asperity, 
"  There  is  nothing  so  provoking  as  that 
smooth  duplicity  which  can  calmly  par- 
ry the  anger  of  a  friend." 

Clara  understood  the  full  import  of 
this  speech,  and  felt  its  poignancy.  She 
was  about  to  reply,  when  the  door  was 
opened   by   Llewellen,    who,   trembling 
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from  recent  emotion,  informed  them  of 
Henry's  death,  and  immediately  retired. 

Clara,  at  once  forgetting  what  had  pas- 
sed with  Caroline,  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  tenderly  said,  "  Your  husband,  my 
dear  Mrs  Llewellen,  will  need  your  sym- 
pathy,— go  to  him,  and  I  doubt  not  you 
will  strive  to  alleviate  his  distress.  I 
must  leave  you,  as  Mrs  Howel  will  require 
my  presence  at  the  Parsonage." 

Caroline  hid  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Clara,"  cried  she,  "  pity  and  forgive 
me, — I  am  the  most  miserable  of  created 
beings." 

"  Talk  not  so,  my  beloved  Caroline," 
replied  she;  "  but  you  are  not  well, — the 
innate  rectitude  of  your  mind,  and  the 
sensibility  of  your  generous  heart,  makes 
you  feel  unhappy  at  the  smallest  derelic- 
tion." 

cc  Kind  and  candid  you  are,  but  oh,  how 
little  do  I  merit  your  friendship ;  but, 
alas,  my  husband,   is  alike  indifferent  to 
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my  words  and  actions, — he  will  feel   no 
comfort  in  my  condolence." 

"  Mr  Llewellen  esteems  and  admires 
you ;  go  to  him,  and  it  is  in  your  power 
to  assuage  his  grief, — make,  I  beseech 
you,  the  trial,— I  must  hasten  to  Mrs 
HoweL" 

"  Clara,  you  do  not  know  my  nature; 
I  would  not  sue  for  his  affection,  to  be 
mistress  of  the  universe.  Esteem  and  ad- 
miration are  cold  terms  to  a  heart  such  as 
mine." 

"  Adieu,  Caroline,  I  cannot  remain 
longer ;  but  believe  me,  that  my  highest 
wish  is  to  see  you  and  Mr  Llewellen 
happy  in  each  others  confidence,  and  I 
earnestly  beseech  you  to  banish  these 
gloomy  thoughts  from  your  mind, — they 
are  unworthy  of  your  character." 

As  Clara  withdrew,  Mrs  Llewellen, 
perplexed  and  dissatisfied  sunk  weeping 
into  a  chair.  She  would  have  instantly 
gone  to  her  husband,  but  her  proud  heart 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  that  passive  suffer- 
ing  to  which  she  was  compelled  to  submit 
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as  the  wife  of  a  man  who  did  not  love 
her  with  that  fervour  which  her  heart 
claimed." 

While,  however,  she  indulged  in  this 
state  of  feeling,  she  was  humbled  by  the 
recollection,  that  she  had  so  hastily  made 
Major  Stewart  the  confident  of  her  sor- 
rows, and  whose  expressions  of  pity  rank- 
led in  her  mind. 

Under  these  harrassing  impressions, 
she  rung  the  bell,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
servant  to  inform  the  Major,  when  he 
called,  that  Mr  Llewellen  was  in  dis- 
tress, and  that  she  could  not  see  him  a- 
gain  until  they  met  in  London. 

Having  accomplished  this,  she  was  con- 
scious of  an  instantaneous  relief,  and  the 
self-reproach  which  had  torn  her  feelings, 
began  to  give  place  to  a  train  of  consola- 
tory reflections  which  awakened  in  her  a 
momentary  sense  of  duty;  and  she  shrunk 
with  horror  from  the  precipice  to  which 
she  had  been  led  by  a  groundless  jea- 
lousy. 

Impelled  by  the  genuine  feelings  oC 
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her  nature,  she  hastened  to  the  chamber 
of  Llewellen,  and  gently  knocking  for 
admittance,  the  door  was  instantly  open- 
ed, and  6he  threw  herself  on  his  neck. 

"  I  come/'  said  she,  in  excessive  agi- 
tation, u  to  share  in  your  grief,  and  to 
assure  you  of  my  sympathy.?*  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  added  $ 
"  but  oh,  Alfred,  you  take  no  pleasure 
in  my  presence,  you  feel  no  comfort  in 
my  affection. " 

"  My  Caroline,'*  said  he,  while  he 
gently  disengaged  himself,  "  you  are  mis- 
taken— I  value  your  affection,  and  I  am 
ever  happy  in  your  society ;  but  I  would 
wish  to  be  alone.  I  will  join  you  when 
I  feel  myself  more  able  to  converse  with 
you  j  at  present  I — 

"  Ah,"  cried  she,  in  a  tone  of  wound- 
ed affection,  "  how  different  at  this  time 
would  have  been  your  reception  of  Clara 
Dalziel,  had  she  been  your  wife — on  her 
bosom  you  would  have  wept  your  sor- 
rows— her  presence  would  have  been 
your  consolation,  and  you  would    have 
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transferred  to  her  the  love  you  bore  your 
friend.' ' 

"  Caroline,"  said  Llewellen,  "  is  this 
a  time  for  such  recrimination  ?  Leave 
me,  I  beseech  you,  my  feelings  overpower 
me."  Then  sinking  into  a  chair,  and  co- 
vering his  face  with  his  handkerchief, 
he  waved  his  hand  to  be  left  alone. 

Caroline  immediately  withdrew  to  her 
dressing-room,  and  again  became  the 
prey  of  gloomy  discontent.  She  would 
allow  of  no  apology  for  Llewellen,  but 
thought  of  him  with  increasing  resentment, 
while  she  lamented  the  absence  of  Major 
Stewart,  who  alone,  she  imagined,  felt  an 
interest  in  promoting  her  hai  piness,  or 
was  capable  of  appreciating  her  character. 

In  this  situation  her  nurse  entered  the 
room,  and  seeing  her  mistress  in  tears, 
she  also  began  to  whimper. — "  Waes 
me  !"  said  she,  "  that  I  should  live  to 
see  you  just  breaking  your  heart  \  in- 
deed you  are  sair  negleckit.  But  truly, 
dear,  an'  I  were  you  I  wud  vrite  Mac- 
leod,  and  tell  him  what  way  I  was  used." 
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u  Oh,  Janet,  I  am  neglected  and  des- 
pised, indeed. 

"  Sorrow  be  on  the  day  that  brought 
ye  here !  for  they  think  as  little  o'  ye  as 
if  ye  war  but  just  o'  the  Low  Countrie  ; 
but  there's  an  unco  to  do  about  that 
Miss  Dalziel.  She  may  be  gude,  and 
very  gude  ;  but  sure  am  I,  it  never  set 
the  like  o'  her  to  fill  the  place  of  Mac- 
leod's  dochter." 

"  What   do    you   mean,   Janet  ?" — 

"  Mean  dear,  an'  'twere  nafor  making 
you  angry,  I  wud  shun  tell  you  what  I 
was  meaning." 

"  Perhaps,"  resumed  Caroline,  sullen- 
ly, "  they  think  Miss  Dalziel  should 
have  filled  my  place  here,  and  I  sincere- 
ly wish  she  had." 

"  Indeed,  dear,  that's  ower  true  ;  but, 
faith,  an'  I  war  you,  I  wud  let  them  keu 
the  kind  I  was  come  o'." 

"  Ah,  Janet,  what  would  that  avail  ? 
I  have  none  to  love  me ;  no  one  here  t$ 
care  for  me." 
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"  Ye  manna  let  yourself  down  that 
way,  dear.  Ye  manna  mistrust  yoursel', 
for  there's  aye  plenty  at  han'  to  fill  the 
Pope's  chair.  Gi'e  command,  and  mak' 
obey." 

A  message  from  Llewellen  now  en- 
treated that  Caroline  would  give  him  her 
company  at  tea. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  she,  pettishly,  "  I 
am  to  be  taught  the  virtue  of  obedience, 
and  to  go  when  I  am  bid,  and  come 
when  I  am  called/' 

"  A  poor  pass,  then,  ye're  come  to  ! 
but  if  I  wur  you  I  w7udna  steer  frae  aff 
that  seat  till  he  cam  for  ye  himsel." 

Caroline's  spirit  rose  at  this  speech, 
and  she  hastily  pulled  the  bell. 

"  Tell  Mr  Llewellen,"  said  she,  "  that 
I  am  not  disposed  for  tea." 

In  a  few  moments  she  heard  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps  of  her  husband;  and 
Janet,  tossing  her  head,  left  the  room  as 
he  entered. 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  Caroline,"  said  he# 
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"  that  you  thought  me  unkind  this 
morning  ;  but  I  trust  you  will  make  al- 
lowance for  the  state  of  my  feelings." 

Caroline  was  softened  ;  but  the  advice 
of  Janet  to  support  her  dignity  acting 
upon  her  mind,  she  coldly  replied,  that 
she  was  not  inclined  at  present  for  con- 
versation. 

"  Will  you  oblige  me,  Caroline,  or 
must  I  return  alone  ?" 

She  proudly  replied, "  I  suppose  I  must 
obey  \  though  I  should  prefer  the  liber- 
ty of  staying  where  I  am." 

Llewellen  sighed  :  "  Then  God  for- 
bid," said  he,  "  that  I  should  put  the 
smallest  restraint  on  your  wishes.  I  am 
indeed  unmeet  society  for  one  so  young 
and  gay." 

He  then  left  the  room,  and  Caroline 
heard  him  draw  the  bolt  of  his  door. 

"  The  tea  waits,  my  lady,"  said  Jen- 
kins, who  came  in  a  few  minutes  after 
Llewellen's  departure ;  "  will  you  please 
to  come  down  ?" 
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"  Is  Mr  Llewellen  below  ?"  inquired 
Caroline,  with  a  faint  hope  that  he  was; 
for,  recollecting  the  advice  of  Clara,  her 
heart  smote  her,  and  she  would  have 
given  worlds  to  recal  what  had  passed. 

"  No,  my  lady,"  answered  Jenkins, 
"  but  Mr  Llewellen  said  he  would  come 
down." 

"  Let  me  know  when  he  does  so; 
and  shut  the  door." 

Jenkins  obeyed,  and  Caroline  waited 
her  return  with  anxious  expectation ; 
but  Llewellen  kept  his  room.  Her 
own  maid  now  came  to  ask  where  the 
supper  should  be  served,  and  Janet  fol- 
lowed with  a  stern  look  of  inquiry. 
"  Mr  Llewellen  will  inform  you,"  an- 
swered Caroline. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  he  is  a-bed  long  ago ; 
and  Jacob  says  he  is  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  would  not  wonder  to  find  him 
dead  in  the  morning." 

"  Good  heaven  l"  exclaimed  Caroline, 
wringing  her  hands,  "  to  what  misery 
am  f  reduced.    I  will  instantly  write  my 
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father,  he  is  yet  unacquainted  with  my 
situation,  and  unfold  my  griefs  to  him." 

Janet  attempted  again  the  office  of  a 
comforter  ;  but  Caroline  hastily  dismis- 
sed her,  and  began  to  write  to  her  father. 
For  a  time  she  continued  to  lead  the 
pen  rapidly  ;  then  reading  what  she  had 
written,  tore  it  in  pieces.  Again  she 
began,  but  again  failed  to  please  her- 
self, and,  without  undressing,  threw  her- 
self upon  the  couch.  The  perplexing 
agitation  of  her  feelings  kept  her  awake, 
and  in  the  morning  she  was  pale  and 
languid,  but,  rising,  she  eagerly  inquir- 
ed for  Llewellen  ? 

"  Mr  Howel  was  with  him  this  morn- 
ing," said  Janet,  "and  they  were  a  long 
time  thegether.  I'm  thinking,  dear, 
they  were  speaking  about  Mr  Llewel- 
len's  will  and  last  testament." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Caroline,  much 
flurried,  "  it  has  been,  I  suppose,  about 
Mr  Henry  Howel's  funeral.  The  bu- 
rial-ground of  the  Howel  family  and 
the  Llewellens  lies  close  together.      It 
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is  indeed  a  mournful  sight  in  front  of 
our  window." 

"  Indeed  it  is,  dear  ;  and  they  say  that 
fearfu'  sights  are  seen  o'  nights  in  the 
church-yard." 

"  Will  you  go  and  inquire  if  Mr  Lle- 
wellen  is  to  breakfast  below  ?" 

Janet  did  so,  and  returned  to  say,  that 
he  would  breakfast  wherever  his  lady 
pleased. 

"  I  shall  breakfast  then  in  the  small 
parlour  ;"  and  on  descending  she  found 
Llewrellen  there  before  her. 

As  she  entered,  he  extended  his  hand 
to  welcome  her. 

"  You  look  pale,  my  dear  Caroline," 
said  he ;  "  these  scenes  of  melancholy 
but  ill  accord  with  the  gaiety  of  your 
disposition  ;  but  we  shall  return  to  Lon- 
don when  I  have  paid  the  last  duties  to 
my  departed  friend.  Our  fortune  is  am- 
ple ;  and  you  have  a  right  to  enjoy  it. 
The  season  of  gaiety  approaches;  and 
though  for  a  little  time  I  may  not  par- 
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take  of  its    amusements,    I  shall    feel 
satisfaction  in  seeing  you  do  so. 

"  There  is  one,  however,  Caroline, 
whose  society  I  wish  you  to  avoid.  Her 

Grace  the  Duchess  of  D has  not 

behaved  well  to  my  father  ;   and  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  resent  her  conduct." 

"  I  do  not  see,"  replied  Mrs  Llewel- 
len,  pettishly,  "  that  we  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  your  father's  affairs." 

(f  We  shall  not  at  present  dispute  the 
point,  my  love." 

Caroline  pouted,  and  drank  her  coffee 
in  silence. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


'Tis  not  for  mortals  always  to  be  blest. 

Armstrong. 


"When  Clara  arrived  at  the  Parsonage, 
Mrs  Howel,  having  kindly  embraced  her, 
put  into  her  hands  the  following  letter 
from  Isabella: 

"  I  have  arrived  in  London.  I  know- 
not,  Clara,  how  to  prepare  you  for  the 
distressing  intelligence  this  letter  con- 
veys. My  last  was  only  filled  with  praises 
of  Lord  Bellington,  and  gratitude  on 
my  part  for  his  attention  and  kindness. 
But  mark  the  uncertainty  of  human 
prospects:    He  has  now  deserted  me; 
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and  gone  I  know  not  whither.  His 
companion,  a  Sicilian  lady,  is  the  mo- 
ther of  a  promising  family,  and  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  adored  her. 

"  Wretched  woman !  she  is  more  to  be 
pitied  than  I  am.  My  father  and  mo- 
ther know  not  as  yet  of  this  affair.  They 
are  both  from  home ;  I  occupy  their 
house  for  the  present.  Ah,  Clara,  would 
it  be  encroaching  too  much  upon  your 
goodness,  if  I  begged  that  you  would 
leave  Wales  and  come  to  me  immediate- 
ly. My  concerns  require  that  I  should 
remain  here  for  some  time  longer.  But 
for  you,  my  dear  Clara,  I  am  very  friend- 
less, You  will  be  anxious  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  this  affair.  All  I  know  of 
it  is,  that  the  lady  was  fond  of  wealth  \ 
her  husband  was  poor.  Lord  Belling- 
ton  was  rich  ;  his  establishment  dazzled 
her.  She  was  beautiful  and  artful,  and 
ensnared  his  light  affections.  But  why, 
my  dear  cousin,  should  I  at  present  en- 
ter upon  a  topic  so  painful.  You  shall 
hear  it  all  when  we  meet  j  for  I  cannot 
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doubt  thai  you  will  speedily  set  out  to 
comfort  your  unhappy 

"  Isabella.'* 

Mrs  Howel  did  not  feel  averse  to  part 
with  Clara  at  this  season  of  distress,  as 
she  hoped  the  change  of  scene,  such  as 
it  was,  might  prove  beneficial  to  her  spi- 
rits. She  therefore  hurried  her  depar- 
ture. 

Arrived  in  London,  Clara  eagerly 
posted  to  the  house  of  Mr  MacGruther, 
who  was  still  from  home,  but  she  was 
received  with  rapture  by  Isabella. 

When  a  little  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  her  journey,  she  seated 
herself  by  the  side  of  Isabella,  who  in- 
formed her  of  all  that  had  happened. 
"While  she  was  listening  to  the  narrative, 
her  ears  were  assailed  by  the  well-re* 
membered  tongue  of  Miss  Denbeigh, 
who  seemed,  as  she  ascended  the  stair, 
to  talk  to  some  one  who  followed  her. 
At  length  the  door  burst  open,  and,  fly- 
ing to  Isabella,  she  exclaimed, 
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"  Oh,  dear  creature,  how  glad  I  am 
that  I  have  got  you,  and  before  almost 
any  one  knows  that  you  are  in  town  ;-— 
but  bless  me,  do  you  know  I  was  so  a- 
mazed  when  I  heard  about  it,  that  I  could 
not  contain  myself, — I  was  so  distressed, 
you've  no  notion;  and  Captain  Ronald 
says, — 

"  Miss  Denbeigh,"  replied  Isabella, 
"  your  visit  at  present  is  very  unexpect- 
ed, and  rather  inconvenient.  It  must  be 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  my  servants 
that  you  have  gained  admittance,  as  I 
gave  positive  orders  not  to  be  disturbed." 

Miss  Denbeigh  did  not  immediately 
reply  to  this  remark,  for  she  was  now 
giggling  in  the  face  of  Captain  Ronald, 
who  stood  behind  her,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  marked  confusion.  At  length, 
turning  round  to  Isabella,  she  laughed 
aloud. 

"  Dear,  how  droll,"  said  she ;  "  don't 
you  know  that  I  an't  Miss  Denbeigh 
now j — I  am  married  to  Captain  Ronald." 
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"  I  did  not  know  of  your  change  of 
name,"  replied  Isabella,  more  mildly  ; 
<s  but  I  sincerely  wish  both  you  and 
Captain  Ronald  joy,  to  whom  I  ought  to 
apologise  for  this  unkind  reception;  but 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  both  on  some 
future  occasion." 

"  Did'nt  I  tell  you,  now,  Sally,"  said 
Captain  Ronald,  "  that  you  should  not 
insist  so  with  the  servant." 

"  Why  la',  such  nonsense,  "  you  know  I 
told  him  only  that  I  was  sure  Lady  Belling- 
ton  would  see  me,  though  she  denied  her- 
self to  other  people;  and  I'm  sure  I  can't 
make  any  difference,"  added  she,  as  she 
seated  herself  familiarly,  and  pointed  to 
Ronald  to  take  a  chair;  "  for  I'm  sure  you 
were  just  talking:  to  Miss  Dalziel  about 
the  very  thing  I  came  to  hear, — wasn't 
you,  now  ?  But  la',  Lady  Bellington,  if 
I  was  you,  I  woudn't  let  them  oitso  ea- 
sily,— I  would  insist  for  immense  large 
damages,  I  assure  you,  and  then  you  can 
make  a  greater  dash  than  ever  ; — but  la^ 
1 3 
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now,  an't  it  so  lucky  that  you  can  prove 
it  all.  Well,  I  declare,  I  shall  be  so  over- 
joyed  to  see  how  you  come  off, — and  I'm 
sure  all  the  world  will  be  so  too;  and 
I'm  sure,  when  you  have  gained,  for 
every  body  says  you  can't  fail  to  gain,  that 
you  wont  refuse  to  give  us  a  grand  fete, 
to  carry  it  off  with  a  flash, — dear,  how 
delightful ! — and  then,  you  know,  it  will 
be  such  a  nice  opportunity  for  Miss  Dal- 
ziel  to  get  married ; — and  I'm  sure,  if  I 
was  her,  I  would  take  the  very  first  man 
that  asked  me,  just  to  provoke  Sir 
Charles."  Then  turning  towards  Clara, 
she  continued :  "  Dear,  now,  wasn't  you 
quite  provoked,  after  Lady  Bellington 
had  planned  it  all  so  nicely,  for  him  to 
go  and  disappoint  you.  Well,  I  declare, 
I  wouldn't  have  put  up  with  it." 

"  It  is  you,  Madam,"  said  Isabella,  in- 
terrupting  her,  a  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
voked— for  whoever  has  filled  your  head 
with  these  absurdities,  must  have  been 
trying  how  many  falsehoods  you  could 
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swallow."  Then  ringing  the  bell,  she  said 
to  a  servant  who  entered, — 

"  John — call  up  Mrs  Captain  Ronald's 
carriage." 

"  Why  la',  now,  how  cross, — when 
you  know  all  the  time  I  han't  any  car- 
riage to  call.'' 

"  I  know  nothing  at  all,  Madam,  of 
your  concerns,"  replied  Isabella,  drily. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  I  never  saw  any 
thing  so  ill-natured ;  but  you  can't  hinder 
me  from  hearing  about  the  divorce ;  and 
I'm  sure,  I  don't  care,  whether  you 
gain  or  lose.  I  think  you've  behaved  ex- 
treme rude,  to  be  so  excessive  ill-bred, 
when  I  walked  all  the  way  from  Pica- 
dilly,  just  to  hear  what  you  was  doing 
about  it." 

9  "  Well,  then,  Madam,  that  your  cu- 
riosity may  not  wholly  be  disappointed, 
be  assured,  that  I  am  doing  absolutely 
nothing  that  can  furnish  conversation  for 
your  tea-table,  for  I  have  not  the  smallest 
intention  of  divorcing  my  Lord  Belling. 
ton." 
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"  How  exceeding  odd  ;  but  you  can't 
possibly  go  back  and  live  with  him,  when 
he  has  been  so  amazing  wicked.  I'm  sure 
if  you  do  it  will  be  thought  extreme  mean 
of  you." 

Captain  Ronald,  now  observing  the 
heightened  colour  of  Isabella's  cheek, 
rose  hastily,  and  pulling  his  wife  by  the 
sleeve,  said, 
"  Come  away  Sally,  can't  you, — I  shall 
be  too  late  for  parade." 

"  No  but  you  wont,  though,"  replied 
she,  rising  hastily  ;  "  for  I'm  sure,  if  you 
are,  I  shall  be  so  distressed,  you've  no 
idea ;  for  I  promised  to  be  there,  and  the 
officers  will  be  so  disappointed,  and  I  do 
so  like  to  see  them  all  standing  in  a  row." 
Airs  Ronald  then,  hardly  taking  time  to 
bid  adieu,  ran  hastily  down  stairs,  and  hit 
the  house. 
"  Heaven  be  praised,"  said  Isabella, 
"  she's  gone  ! — You  see,  my  dear  Cla- 
ra, nothing  is  so  bad  but  what  may  be 
worpp.    Oh,  how  I  do  pity  poor  Captain 
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Ronald  ; — but  let  us  not  waste  time  in 
thinking  of  her, — I  must  retire  to  write." 
"  And  I  also,"  said  Clara,  "  for  Mrs 
Howel  will  be  impatient  to  hear  of  my 
arrival." 

The  ladies  had  just  finished  their  let- 
ters, when  they  were  called  down  to  the 
Dowager  Lady  Bellington.  The  address 
of  this  lady  towards  her  daughter-in-law, 
was  tinctured  with  a  sarcastic  shew  of 
compassion,  extremely  disagreeable  in  its 
effects  to  Isabella's  feelings. 

"  Really,  my  love,"  said  she,  "  this 
foolish  frolic  of  my  Lord  Bellington  is 
much  more  distressing  on  your  account 
than  on  his  own,  and  no  one  will  blame 
you  for  bringing  forward  a  divorce,  or 
perhaps  you  only  design  him  a  curtain 
lecture  \  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  you 
intend  to  deal  very  hardly  with  a  man 
whom  you  know  sacrificed  a  great  deal 
for  your  sake.  It  would  be  more  be- 
coming in  your  father's  daughter,  my 
dear  Isabella,  to  take  the  matter  as  quiet- 
ly as  possible  j  there  is  a  certain  licence 
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granted  to  persons  of  his  Lordship's  rank, 
which  might  appear  rather  extraordinary 
to  Mr  MacGruther ;  and  really  the  world 
was  much  amazed  at  his  Lordship's  pa- 
tient submission  to  that  gentleman's  very 
extraordinary  whims  on  a  former  occa- 
sion." 

"  My  father's  whims,  Madam,  shall  be 
no  subject  of  animadversion  in  my  pre- 
sence, or  perhaps  I  might  say  that  some 
of  his  suspicions  have  been  justified  in 
the  event ;  nor  do  I  require  any  interfer- 
ence regarding  my  conduct  towards  my 
husband." 

"  1  have  no  wish,"  replied  her  Lady- 
ship carelessly,  "  of  sowing  dissension ; 
but  most  people,  I  believe,  are  of  opinion, 
that  by  a  divorce  you  might  both  be 
happier  in  forming,  at  some  future  period, 
a  more  equal  alliance." 

"  Lady  Bellington,"  said  Isabella  in- 
dignantly, "  why  were  all  these  high  bred 
remarks  not  forced  upon  your  son  before 
he  formed  so  degrading  a  connection; 
perhaps  his  ears  were  better  suited  to  the 
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indelicacy  of  such  language  then  those 
of  my  father's  daughter. " 

Lady  Bellington  feared  that  she  had 
gone  too  far.  *  Bless  me  Vf  cried  she, 
feigning  amazement,  "  I  declare  you  are 
quite  testy  this  morning.  I  came  here, 
I  do  assure  you,  with  no  intention  to  af- 
fend  you,  but  merely  to  beg  that  you 
will  support  your  own  dignity  better  by 
throwing  open  your  doors,  and  letting 
the  world  see  how  little  you  regard  this 
little  faux  pas" 

"  The  world,  Madam,  has  mistaken 
my  character  if  it  believes  me  deficient 
in  a  proper  respect  for  myself;  I  shall 
therefore  convince  the  world,  and  your 
Ladyship  also,  that  I  have  dignity  e- 
nough  to  think  for  myself,  and  throw 
open  my  doors  when  it  suits  my  own  con- 
venience." 

Lady  Bellington  seemed  out  of  coun- 
tenance— she  attempted  to  laugh,  but 
averted  her  eyes  as  she  replied,  "  Well, 
I  declare  you  were  always  a  whimsical 
diverting  creature  ;  but  if  you  will  not 
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give  entertainments  yourself,  I  hope  soon 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and 
Miss  Dalziel  at  Portland  place ;  but  ah', 
ye  gods  and  godesses  !"  continued  she 
with  attempted  gaiety,  and  looking  at  her 
watch,  "  it  is  past  five,  and  I  have  twen- 
ty thousand  engagements  before  I  dress 
for  dinner — adieu  then,  Ma  chere  ami.iy 

"  So,  then,"  said  Isabella,  turning  to 
her  cousin,  "  dignity  consists  in  throw- 
ing open  one's  doors.  Ah,  Clara,  what  a 
world  is  this  !  but  if  my  pecuniary  affairs 
were  but  settled,  and  your  dear  father 
come  again  to  England,  we  would  seek 
some  blest  retirement,  and  there  grow  old 
together — alas,  but  for  you  my  cousin> 
I  would  be  like  a  pelican  of  the  wilder- 
ness." 

"  And,  but  for  my  father  and  you,"  re- 
plied Clara  sighing,  "  what  Isabella  would 
I  be?" 

"  A  sparrow  on  the  house  top,  dear- 
est coz,  "  replied  she,  smiling,  though 
the  tears  rolled  rapidly  over  her  cheeks, 
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At  this  moment  letters  were  delivered 
from  Lord  Bellington's  agent,  informing 
her  that  his  Lordship  had  sent  orders  that 
lie  should  answer  what  demands  she  chose 
to  make  on  his  fortune,  until  he  returned 
to  implore  her  forgiveness  for  what  had 
passed. 

While  sitting  at  dinner,  a  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  door  was  heard,  and  the 
voice  of  Mr  MacGruther  sounded  in  the 
stair-case. 

u  So,  so,"  cried  he,  throwing  down  his 
hat  with  a  jerk  upon  the  table — i(  you 
see  now  how  it  is, — but  you  must  needs 
be  grinning  in  the  face  of  that  cursed  qua- 
lity* ape,  and  whose  to  pay  the  piper 
now  ?"  He  was  followed  into  the  room 
by  his  wife  in  deep  dejection,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Miss  MacGruther  ;  and  while 
she  reclined  herself  on  a  sopha,  the  lat- 
ter flung  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her 
niece,  and  warmly  embraced  her  ;  then 
silently  bestowing  the  same  favour  on 
Clara,  she  again  took  her  seat  at  the 
side  of  Mrs  MacGruther,  who  she  seem- 
ed to  regard  with  unfeigned  compassion 
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Clara,  taking  an  opportunity  of  desiring 
Isabella  to  withdraw,  undertook  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  appeasing  the  incensed  fa- 
ther. 

At  first  he  was  rather  restive,  but 
at  length  she  convinced  him  that  he 
had  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
daughter's  conduct.  He  listened  with  si- 
lence for  a  short  time,  and  suddenly  be- 
stowing a  kiss  on  the  cheek  of  Clara, 
he  bid  her  call  down  Bell,  and  let  the  past 
be  forgotten. 

Good  humour  being  so  far  restored, 
Isabella  kindly  enquired  for  her  mother's 
health,  who  peevishly  informed  her  that 
she  was  very  unwell,  and  never  expected 
to  be  better. 

"  Not  till  you  get  to  Muck,"  cried 
Mr  MacGruther.  "  Good  old  Muck 
will  make  you  all  tight  again." 

"  And  how,  my  dear  aunt,  do  you 
feel  ?"  said  Isabella. 

<c  Lowrd,  Bell,"  cried  she,  "  how  could 
I  be  otherwise  than  weel,  when  ye  ken 
I'm  going  back  again  to  my  ain  hame.,? 
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Isabella  was  now  informed,  that  her 
parents  seriously  intended  setting  off  for 
the  Isle  of  Muck  on  the  following  day. 
She  was  a  little  astonished  at  this  hasty 
decision,  but  could  not  regret  a  plan 
which  seemed  to  yield  her  father  and 
aunt  so  much  satisfaction;  as  for  her 
mother,  she  knew  that  all  situations  wrere 
alike  irksome  to  the  diseased  and  peevish 
state  of  her  mind ;  she  therefore  resigned 
herself  to  the  separation,  but  determined 
that,  before  they  took  leave,  she  would 
insist  on  her  aunt's  acceptance  of  a  sum 
that  would  in  future  make  her  more  com- 
fortable, and  less  dependant  upon  the  will 
of  her  brother. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


The  light  was  in  his  face,  and  there 
You  might  have  seen  the  passions  driv'n, 

Resentment,  Pity,  Hope.  Despair, 
Like  clouds  across  the  face  of  heaven. 

Now  he  sigh  d  heavily,  and  now, 

His  hand  withdrawing  from  his  brow, 

He  shut  the  volume  with  a  frown, 

To  walk  his  troubled  spirit  down. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Mr 
MacGruther  and  his  family,  Isabella  and 
Clara  went  in  search  of  a  suitable  resi- 
dence, and  having  procured  one  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  immediately  took  pos- 
session. 

Letters  were  now  received  from  the 
Parsonage,  filled  with  the  tenderest  wishes 
for  Clara's  happiness,  but  bringing  the  un- 
comfortable intelligence  that  Mr  Howel 
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had  been  dangerously  indisposed,  and 
was  still  confined  to  bed.  From  these 
letters  she  also  understood  that  Mrs  Lle- 
wellen  must  have  arrived  in  London  at 
least  a  fortnight  before  the  receipt  of 
them  ;  and  when  Clara  was  expressing 
her  surprise  that  no  inquiries  had  been 
made  for  her,  the  object  of  her  solicitude 
entered  the  room. 

She  approached  Clara  with  all  her 
usual  sweetness  of  manner ;  and  Isabella, 
being  occupied  with  various  arrange- 
ments, soon  withdrew,  and  left  them  to- 
gether. 

"  My  dearest  Clara,"  said  Mrs  Lle- 
wellen,  "  you  will  perhaps  think  it  un- 
kind that  I  did  not  sooner  call  to  see 
you  ;  but  almost  the  moment  of  my  ar- 
rival in  town  I  was  beset  by  innumer- 
able engagements,  which  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  resist,  without  offence  to  my 
friends  ;  but  you  must  forgive  me,  else 
I  shall  not  easily  forgive  myself,"  added 
she,  dimpling  into  smiles, 
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11  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  so 
happy,  Caroline,"  said  Clara. 

"  Oh  !  I  have  been  very  happy  indeed 
since  my  arrival,"  replied  she;  and  then 
running  over  all  the  pleasures  in  which 
she  had  participated,  and  those  amuse- 
ments that  still  awaited  her,  she  bid  Clara 
adieu,  promising  to  renew  her  visit 
very  soon. 

Clara  had  not  dared  to  trust  her  voice 
in  making  inquiries  for  Llewellen  ;  but 
she  thought  with  pain  on  the  little 
sympathy  his  lady  seemed  to  feel  for  his 
recent  affliction. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  Isabella 
was  to  live  in  style,  than  innumerable  in- 
vitations strewed  her  dressing  table,  and 
Lady  Bellington  overpowered  her  with 
attentions.  At  first,  her  Ladyship's  cour- 
tesy was  received  with  cold  indifference, 
but  Isabella  relented  so  far,  that  she  con- 
sented to  pass  a  day  at  Portland  place, 
Clara  was  likewise  pressed  to  join  the 
party ;  but  feeling  lier  spirits  weak,  she 
sent  an  apology  with  her  cousin. 
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On  entering  the  saloon,  the  first  ob- 
ject that  met  her  eyes  was  Mrs  Llewellen, 
splendidly  attired,  and,  with  a  negligent 
air  of  softness,  engaged  in  conversation 
with  a  gentleman  whom  she  afterwards 
understood  to  be  Major  Stewart. 

Over  her  countenance  was  thrown  the 
most  bewitching  langour,  while  her  com- 
panion seemed  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  any  other  being  in  the 
room. 

When  Mrs  Llewellen  beheld  Isabella, 
she  enquired  in  the  softest  accents,  for 
Clara,  and  then  turning  to  the  gentle- 
man who  surrounded  her,  she  burst  forth 
into  a  train  of  eloquent  and  enthusiastic 
encomiums  upon  her  beauty,  and  the  a- 
miable  qualities  of  her  mind,  and  protest- 
ing that  she  loved  Miss  Dalziel  to  adora- 
tion. 

Isabella's  heart  expanded  with  de- 
light on  hearing  her  cousin  mentioned 
with  so  much  rapturous  praise,  and  she 
expected,  that  when  Caroline's  eulogiums 
ceased,  that  enquiries  would  have  been 
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made  regarding  her  absence;  but  in 
this  she  was  mistaken,  the  attention  "of 
the  gentleman  had  alone  been  fixed  upon 
the  fascinating  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
speaker. 

From  Caroline,  Isabella  now  turned 
her  eyes  upon  Llewellen,  who  sat  at  a 
distance  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
some  elderly  gentlemen  ;  and  she  could 
not  but  remark  the  striking  contrast  be- 
twixt his  appearance,  and  the  dazzling 
gaiety  of  his  Lady  ;  Jie  seldom  spoke  but 
when  particularly  addressed — in  bodily 
vigour  he  was  much  changed,  and  his 
once  open  countenance  had  acquired  a 
constrained  and  irritable  expression,  and 
that  generous  magnanimity  of  temper  by 
which  he  was  so  much  characterised,  had 
given  place  to  morose  discontent — his 
sentiments  were  become  severe  and  fre- 
quently unjust  in  noticing  the  conduct  of 
those  who  formerly  possessed  his  confi- 
dence and  friendship,  and  he  appeared 
fast  approaching  to  a  state  of  misanthro- 
py state  of  mind. 
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Caroline  saw  the  change  in  her  hus- 
band's   appearance,    and  wished  to  re- 
move the  oppression  upon  his  spirits ;  but 
she  recollected  that  her  former  endeavours 
to  conciliate  his  affections  had  been  re- 
pulsed, and  that  she  had  been  dismissed  his 
presence,  with  a  coldness  that  her  proud 
heart  could  not  brook  the  recollection  of. 
Influenced  by  such  feelings,   she  viewed 
his  actions  through  the  poisoning  medium 
of  jealousy  ;   and  suffering  herself  to  be- 
lieve that  he  regarded  her  only  as  a  bar- 
rier to  his  happiness,  she  lost  the  hope  of 
ever  again  enjoying  his  confidence,   by 
any  advances  on  her  part ;    and  a  mu- 
tual estrangement  of  affection  was  the 
natural  consequence. 

Llewellen  had  brought  Caroline  to  Lon- 
don, in  hopes  that  its  amusements  would 
chase  the  gloom  from  her  countenance, 
and  he  felt  his  own  spirits  revive  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  her  happy  in  the  so- 
ciety of  her  friends. 
vol.  u.  k 
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But  her  continued  course  of  dissipa- 
tion began  to  disturb  his  mind,  and 
the  familiar  attentions  of  Major  Stew- 
art were  not  unobserved  by  him.  When 
the  party  at  Lady  Bellington's  were  dis- 
missing at  a  late  hour,  Caroline  intimated 
her  intention  of  setting  off  in  the  morning 
to  a  breakfast-party  at  Richmond,  to  be 
given  by  the  officers  of  the Regi- 
ment. 

Llewellen  in  vain  remonstrated,  and 
at  length  expressed  his  unwillingness 
to  accompany  her.  She  only  laugh- 
ed, and,  patting  his  cheek  with  her  fan, 
declared  that  he  was  grown  a  perfect 
tyrant  to  her  will,  and  she  could  not  thus 
be  restrained;  then  calling  to  Major  Stew- 
art and  Sir  Charles  Melville,  she  gaily 
bid  them  lead  the  way  to  the  carriage, 

and  drive  to  the  Duchess  of  D 's,  who 

was  waiting  to  accompany  her  to  Rich- 
mond; and,  taking  the  arm  of  Major 
Stewart,  she  left  the  room  ere  Llewellen 
had  power  to  answer. 
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The  morning  was  now  far  advanced, 
and  the  breakfast  party  having  assem- 
bled, they  soon  after  drove  from  the  Du- 
chess of  D 's.     Llewellen   returned 

home  alone,  and,  with  feelings  of  dissa- 
tisfaction, retired  to  the  library. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  he 
heard  Mrs  Llewellen's  voice  in  the  stair, 
giving  orders  for  the  carriage  in  the  even- 
ing, and  immediately  advanced  to  meet 
her. 

"  Caroline,"  said  he,  gravely,  "  you 
will  injure  your  health  by  this  sleepless 
dissipation  ;  be  persuaded,  my  love,  to 
remain  at  home.,, 

"  Nay,"  cried  she,  taking  his  hand, 
with  a  smile,  and  leading  him  to  the 
drawing-room,  "  you  would  not  have  me 
turn  mope  so  soon; — stay  till  I  have  run 
out  my  present  list  of  engagements,  and 
I  will  then  become  a  perfect  pattern  of 
sobriety." 

Llewellen,  faintly  smiling,  resigned  the 
contest,  and  when  Caroline  departed  for 
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the  evening  assembly,  -he  took  up  a  news- 
paper,  and  while  he  languidly  glanced 
over  the  pages,  he  started  with  horror,  as 
he  read  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  The  attentions  of  a  certain  military 
gentleman  are  most  conspicuous  towards 
the  elegant  and  beautiful  Mrs  LI  m      n." 

In  a  transport  of  indignation  he  tore 
the  paper,  and  rapidly  paced  the  room 
in  the  maddening  rage  of  jealousy ;  and, 
losing  all  controul  over  his  passions,  he 
cursed  his  own  unlucky  fate,  and  inveigh- 
ed against  Caroline  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
misery  he  had  suffered.  The  pride  and 
gratitude  he  once  had  felt  at  the  prefe- 
rence she  had  given  him,  was  now  con- 
verted  into  a  feeling  of  contempt,  when 
he  imagined  that  preference  was  transfer- 
red to  another. 

Under  the  dominion  of  these  feelings, 
he  could  see  nothing  but  the  evidence  of 
guilt  in  the  paragraph  he  had  read ;  and 
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not  allowing  himself  to  reflect  that  it 
might  be  the  libel  of  an  enemy,  he  deter- 
mined to  interrogate  Mrs  Llewellen  on 
her  return,  regarding  a  conduct  which 
had  authorised  so  public  a  notice. 

Before  he  regained  his  composure, 
she  entered  the  room  exhausted  and  pale, 
and,  approaching  him  with  assumed  gaie- 
ty, was  about  to  extend  her  hand,  when 
she  observed  the  reproving  sternness  of  his 
brow  and  shrunk  back. 

"  Alfred,"  said  she,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  what  is  the  matter  r" 

He  made  no  reply,  but  with  a  frown 
that  almost  stopped  the  pulsation  of  her 
heart,  he  handed  her  the  fragment  of  the 
paper,  and  pointed  to  the  paragraph. 
While  she  read,  he  closely  examined  her 
countenance.  She  coloured  deeply,  then 
calmly  laying  the  paper  on  the  table, 
and  casting  a  resentful  look  towards  him, 
she  said, 

k<  And  what  Sir,  have  I  to  do  with 
this  ?" 
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The  composure  of  her  manner  in 
some  degree  recalled  Llewellen  to  his 
senses,  and  he  replied, — "  Do  you  not 
see,  Madam,  that  your  name  is  there 
coupled  with  that  of  a  libertine." 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  she,  scornfully,  my 
name  is  no  where  mentioned,  and  I  con- 
sider your  suspicions  of  my  character, 
arising  from  this  malicious  paragraph, 
but  an  additional  proof  that  your  credu- 
lous weakness  renders  your  judgment 
but  a  shuttlecock  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
signing." 

Hardly  aware  of  the  point  of  this  speech, 
she  was  rising  to  leave  the  room  in  anger, 
but  looking  towards  Llewellen,  whose  si- 
lence surprised  her,  his  situation  at  once 
disarmed  her  of  resentment,  and  occa- 
sioned most  alarming  apprehensions. 

Pierced  to  the  soul  by  Caroline's  last 
remark,  he  raised  his  eyes  as  if  appeal- 
ing  to  heaven  against  the  cruelty  of  his 
lot,  and  the  swelling  of  his  heart  cut 
short   his  struggling  breath,    while  the 
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heaving  of  his  breast  seemed  to  threaten 
instant  suffocation. 

Almost  rendered  wild  by  the  feelings 
of  remorse  and  alarm,  operating  in  con- 
junction upon  her  mind,  she  rung  the 
bell  with  such  violence  that  the  servants 
burst  into  the  room. 

Llewellen  by  this  time  had  staggered  to 
a  sofa,  where  he  lay  stretched  to  all  ap- 
pearance deprived  of  life.  Jacob,  less 
alarmed  than  the  unhappy  Caroline,  un- 
tied his  neckcloth,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
raised  himself  from  the  sofa,  and  fix- 
inghis  eyes  on  the  face  of  his  wife,  a 
sigh  broke  from  his  bosom,  which,  while 
it  seemed  to  yield  relief  to  his  heart, 
was  a  farewell  to  happiness  for  ever. 
Then  pressing  his  hands  upon  his  face, 
to  exclude  every  object  from  his  sight, 
he  seized  the  arm  of  Jacob,  and  withdrew 
to  his  own  apartment. 

Mrs  Llewellen  stood  like  a  criminal, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  follow  ;  but  fear- 
ing that  the  domestics  might  persecute 
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her  with  enquiries,  she  immediately  retir- 
ed to  her  dressing  room. 

The  fire  was  burning  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  as  she  passed  the  mirror  the 
lustre  of  her  ornaments  seemed  to  deride 
the  melancholy  of  her  countenance,  and 
tearing  them  off  with  a  frenzied  haste, 
she  threw  around  her  a  wrapping  gown, 
and  stretched  herself  on  the  couch. 

There  is  a  pride  in  our  nature  which 
renders  us  more  implacable  when  our 
foibles  are  attacked  than  when  our  faults 
are  exposed.  Caroline  was  sensible  that 
she  had  touched  the  most  delicate  chord 
of  Llewellen's  feelings  ;  and  the  senti- 
ments she  discovered  respecting  his  cha- 
racter made  her  believe  that  she  had  for 
ever  forfeited  his  confidence,  and  for  which 
no  acknowledgements  on  her  part  could 
now  atone. 

Exhausted  by  a  tumult  of  reflections 
and  unavailing  regrets,  she  was  giving 
way  to  feelings  of  despair,  when  a  thought 
darted  across  her  brain,  which  may  ap- 
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pear  wild  indeed  to  those  who  have  never 
experienced  in  themselves  the  influence 
of  youthful  romance,  and  are  not  a- 
ware  that  in  some  characters  it  verges  u- 
pon  insanity. 

She  reflected  that  her  name  had  al- 
ready been  coupled  in  the  public  prints 
with  that  of  Major  Stewart,  and  hence 
her  innocence  had  been  exposed  to  tha 
shafts  of  malice  and  suspicion. 

With  this  perverted  view  of  her  situa- 
tion, she  determined  to  unfold  her  senti- 
ments to  Major  Stewart.  "  He  is  a  man 
of  honour,"  said  she ;  "  he  is  gener- 
ous and  noble  minded,  and  will  at 
once  understand  me  as  I  wish.  We 
shall  not  at  present  undeceive  the  world, 
but  heaven  shall  witness  our  inno- 
cence, and  applaud  our  motive.  We 
shall  hasten  to  a  foreign  country,  and 
then,  oh  my  Clara,  as  I  have  been  the 
passive  cause  of  disappointing  all  your 
dearest  hopes,  I  still  may  be  the  active 
agent  to  promote  your  happinsess — you 
K.2 
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may  then  marry  your  Llewellen,  and 
heaven  shower  blessings  on  your  head." 

Extravagant  as  these  ideas  were,  they 
took  a  firm  possession  of  the  mind  of  Ca- 
roline to  the  exclusion  of  every  consi- 
deration of  propriety  and  virtuous  prin- 
ciple, and,  throwing  herself  upon  her 
bed,  she  dreamed  that  her  schemes  were 
fully  achieved. 

When  she  arose  in  the  morning,  these 
alluring  visions  still  haunted  her  brain, 
and  she  resolved  to  go  immediately  to 
Major  Stewart,  who  she  never  doubt- 
ed would  promptly  accede  to  her  plans 
of  emancipation,  and,  above  all,  extol 
the  heroic  and  self-disinterested  views 
she  entertained  regarding  Clara; 

While  her  fancy  was  thus  towering 
over  every  barrier  of  rectitude,  she  was 
informed  that  Llewellen  requested  to 
see  her  in  the  library.  Not  prepared 
for  this,  she  slowly,  and  with  reluc- 
tance obeyed.  The  recollection  of  his 
manner  the  preceding  day  appalled  her, 
she  timidly  opened  the  door,  and,  trem- 
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bling,  approached  towards  him.    He  ad- 
vanced, and,  taking  her  hand,  looked  for 
some  time  in  her  face  with  a  counte- 
nance "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 

"  Caroline,"  said  he,  "  are  you  will- 
ing to  accompany  me  back  to  Wales, 
and  that  immediately  ?" 

This  was  a  thunderbolt,  and  she  could 
make  no  answer. 

"  I  know  not,"  continued  Llewellen, 
"  upon  reflection,  which  of  us  was  most 
to  blame  last  night  j  but  I  am  willing 
to  admit  myself  the  aggressor  ;  but  we 
must  both  confess  that  what  passed  on 
either  side  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
lightly  overlooked." 

"  Certainly  not,  Sir." 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness,  that  my  dis- 
pleasure does  not  proceed,  as  you  seem 
to  imagine,  from  any  unworthy  sus- 
picions of  the  purity  of  your  conduct ; 
but  I  cannot  resist  observing,  that  since 
your  arrival  here  you  have  been  ex- 
tremely unguarded  \  and  you  see,  Ca* 
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roline,  the  consequence  is  an  open  libel 
on  your  imprudence." 

"  That,  Sir,  cannot  now  be  amend- 
ed." 

"  True,  Caroline,  but  we  can  guard 
against  a  repetition  of  the  injury,  by 
withdrawing  from  a  censorious  world. 
You  must  fly  from  the  contagion  of  fol- 
ly and  vice  that  here  surround  yoiu 
Sacred  was  the  trust  your  revered  father 
reposed  in  me  when  we  were  united  ; 
it  is  my  duty  to  be  your  protector,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  discipline  your  feelings, 
and  restore  them  to  their  native  order." 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  Llewel- 
len  was  impervious  to  every  argument 
which  either  tended  to  subvert  the  fix- 
ed principles  of  his  mind,  or  relax  his 
resolutions  when  once  he  believed  them 
to  be  well-founded  ;  without,  therefore, 
waiting  for  any  reply  from  Caroline,  he 
rung  the  bell,  and  gave  orders  that  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  for  their  re- 
turn to  Wales  the  following  morning* 
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"  Really,  Mr  Llewellen,"  said  Caro- 
line, as  the  servant  closed  the  door, 
"  you  command  with  despotic  sway." 

"  Yes,  my  love,  "  replied  he,  "  when 
I  rind  it  necessary  to  do  so." 

Without  noticing  this  speech,  she  vio- 
lently rung  the  belL 

"  Let  the  carriage  be  instantly  got 
ready,"  said  she  to  the  servant. 

"  And  to  where  do  you  intend  to  drive, 
Caroline  ?" 

"  I  suppose,  Sir,  there  is  no  great  harm 
in  my  taking  leave  of  a  few  friends  be- 
fore my  banishment  takes  place  ?" 

"  None  whatever,  and  I  will  cheerful- 
ly accompany  you  on  your  tour  of  visits, 
only  with  one  exception, — we  shall  not 
show  this  mark  of  attention  to  her  Grace 
the  Duchess  of  D ." 

44  And  why  so,  Sir?" 

"  Because  she  does  not  deserve  it. 
She  has  taken  very  unwarrantable  liber* 
ties  with  my  father's  name." 

4<  Your  father,  Sir,  bears  a  character 
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that  justifies  any  liberties  that  may  be 
taken  with  his  name," 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  as  Mrs  Llewellen  stept  in- 
to it,  "  Drive,"  said  she  to  the  servant, 
"  first  to  the  Duchess  of  D V 

Shocked  at  this  marked  opposition  to 
his  wish,  Llewellen,  drawing  down  the 
blind  of  his  window,  sat  in  silence  until 
they  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Duchess. 
Her  Grace  was,  in  many  respects,  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  She  was  the  declar- 
ed enemy  of  his  father ;  and  though  the 
tongue  of  slander  had  never  injured  her 
fame,  yet  there  was  in  her  manners  and 
conversation  a  sort  of  loose  unfeminine 
freedom,  that  rendered  her  a  very  dan- 
gerous chaperon  for  one  of  Caroline's 
temper.  She  professed  to  think  that 
every  principle  of  the  mind  ought  to  be 
Regulated  by  feeling ;  and  that  every 
feeling  that  was  the  offspring  of  nature 
must  of  course  be  good.    She  was  now 
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pretty  far  advanced  in  years,  but  still 
elegant  and  showy  ;  her  conversation 
was  calculated  at  once  to  charm  the 
young  and  interest  the  aged.  Major 
Stewart  had  become  a  favourite,  and  he 
had  obtained  the  distinguished  honour 
of  forming  one  in  her  morning  parties ; 
her  society  was  therefore  rendered  doub- 
ly dangerous  to  Caroline. 

Llewellen  followed  his  lady  into  the 
saloon,  and  their  ears  were  instantly  as- 
sailed by  the  loud  laughter  of  the  Du- 
chess. She  was  surrounded  by  a  party 
of  loungers, — the  idle,  the  gay,  the  wit- 
ty, and  the  thoughtless,  were  all  equally 
welcome,  so  long  as  her  Grace  found 
amusement  from  their  society.  She  re- 
ceived Mrs  Llewellen  with  a  bravo  ! 

"  Why,  you  were,  I  protest,  the  very 
theme  of  our  discourse.1' 

Caroline  informed  her  Grace  that 
she  was  merely  come  to  pay  her  fare- 
well visit,  as  she  was  preparing  for  a 
journey  to  Wales, 
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v  Why,  heavens  and  earth  !"  scream- 
ed the  Duchess,  "  not  surely  till  after 
the  assembly.  Why,  child,  you  were 
one  of  my  principal  stars.  The  rooms 
will  be  abolutely  empty  if  it  is  whisper- 
ed you  are  not  to  be  present ;  and  Ma- 
jor Stewart,  who  has  engaged  you  for 
the  first  dance,  will  be  in  despair. — No* 
no,  it  must  not  be." 

"  Mrs  Llewellen,  Madam,  has  already 
fixed  her  plans  for  leaving  town,"  said 
Llewellen,  gravely,  "  and  I  hardly  sup- 
pose Major  Stewart  will  attempt  to  alter, 
them." 

Caroline,  with  a  disdainful  air,  arose, 
and,  advancing  towards  the  Duchess,  "  I 
regret,"  said  she,  "  that  I  am  compelled 
to  break  my  engagements ;  but  I  hope 
my  absence  will  only  be  felt  as  a  disap- 
pointment to  myself" 

Then,  gracefully  bowing  to  the  sur- 
rounding party,  she  bid  them  adieu,  re- 
gretting that  she  had  not  seen  Major 
Stewart,     Llewellen  also  bowed  to  the 
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Duchess  with  a  cold  reserve,  and  follow- 
ed his  lady,  lamenting  the  necessity  of 
restraining  her  inclinations,  and  feeling 
that  he  was  acting  a  part  foreign  to  every 
impulse  of  his  nature. 

They  now  drove  to  the  house  of  Isa- 
bella, and  Llewellen's  heart  bounded  as 
he  heard  Caroline  inquire  for  Miss  Dal- 
ziel. Isabella's  maid  advanced  to  the 
carriage,  and  informed  her  that  Miss  Dal- 
ziel could  not  at  present  be  seen,  as  she  was 
with  Lady  Bellington,  who  that  morning 
received  intelligence  that  Lord  Bellington 
had  fallen  in  a  duel,  and  died  upon  the 
spot.  "  My  Lady,"  added  she,  "  is  at 
present  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind,  and 
Miss  Dalziel  has  such  a  feeling  heart  that 
she  is  almost  suffering  as  much  as  her 
Ladyship  ;  'tis  a  sad  sight  to  see  them  so 
distressed  j  but  I  shall  inform  her,  Ma- 
dam, of  your  visit." 

"  Do  so/'  answered  Mrs  Llewellen, 
"  and  assure  Miss  Dalziel  that  I  feel 
sincerely  for  the  cause  of  her  affliction, 
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and  give  her  my  parting  card,   I  leave 
town  to-morrow." 

Llewellen  spoke  not,  but  this  intel- 
ligence filled  him  with  sensations  not 
easily  subdued.  Clara  seemed  to  him 
only  born  to  be  the  companion  of  afflic- 
tion in  all  its  varied  forms  ;  and,  but  for 
his  own  weak  reliance  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  another,  he  might  have 
shielded  her  from  every  blast  of  adversi- 
ty ;  and  under  the  dominion  of  these  re- 
flections, he  envied  the  peaceful  state  of 
the  fallen  Bellington.  Caroline,  wrapped 
in  gloomy  thought,  retired  to  her  apart- 
ment at  an  early  hour,  and  the  following 
morning  began  her  journey  to  Wales. 

Isabella  for  some  time  was  wholly  sub- 
dued by  the  fate  of  her  Lord  ;  but  she 
frequently  exclaimed,  "  My  only  com- 
fort is,  dear  Clara,  that  I  never  harshly 
spoke  of  his  conduct,  I  never  upbraided 
him,  nor,  to  my  knowledge,  did  I  ever 
cause  him  a  moment's  pain."  Clara  took 
advantage  of  these  comfortable  refiec- 
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tions  to  soothe  and  comfort  her  friend 
as  far  as  her  situation  would  admit. 

The  letters  which  conveyed  the  in- 
telligence of  Lord  Bellington's  death, 
briefly  stated,  that  the  enraged  husband 
of  his  Lordship's  guilty  partner  had  fol- 
lowed and  overtaken  them,  just  as  the 
delirium  of  their  senses  was  giving 
place  to  a  recollection  of  the  flagrancy 
of  their  conduct ;  they  had  therefore  a- 
greed  to  part,  and  Bellington  was  about 
to  set  sail  for  England  when  he  was  over- 
taken. 

He  received  and  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, only  requiring  time  to  settle  his 
worldly  affairs.  To  Lady  Bellington 
he  left  a  handsome  jointure,  and  a  letter 
entreating  her  forgiveness  should  he  fall  j 
but  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Lady  was 
never  mentioned,  nor  did  he  remem- 
ber even  the  name  of  his  mother.  Isa- 
bella alone  seemed  to  have  engaged  his 
thoughts. 

As   soon   as   she    could  endure  her 
absence,   Clara  went  to  enquire  for  the 
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Dowager ;  she  sent  in  her  name,  and 
was  admitted.  Her  Ladyship's  afflic- 
tion was  rather  of  a  peevish  order ; 
she  gave  way  more  to  the  lamenta- 
tions of  her  son's  unnatural  omission  of 
her  name  in  his  settlement,  than  to  the 
more  natural  feelings  of  a  mother.  Her 
enquiries  for  Isabella  were  tinctured 
with  irritable  reflections  at  the  hand- 
some jointure  to  which  she  succeeded. 

Clara  rinding  her  Ladyship  in  this 
humour,  paid  her  but  a  short  visit,  as 
she  had  no  sympathy  for  the  wailings  of 
a  self  interested  parent,  and  returned  to 
alleviate  the  more  generous  grief  of  her 
cousin. 

The  long  expected  arrival  of  the  Ja- 
maica fleet,  now  met  the  eyes  of  Clara. 
"  Ah  !"  cried  she,  as  she  handed  the 
newspaper  to  her  cousin,  "  My  father, 
if  arrived,  must  now  be  in  search  of  us, 
and  he  may  have  mistaken  our  resi- 
dence— oh  blessed  thought,  he  may  be 
now  in  Wales !" 
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"  But,"  cried  she,  "  let  me  not  waste 
time  in  such  conjectures,  I  must  go  and 
make  the  necessary  enquiries  concern- 
ing letters  or  arrivals,  perhaps  all  the 
vessels  are  not  yet  come  to  land." 

c*  Let  me  accompany  you,"  said  Isa- 
bella, "  this  interesting  expectation  I  feel 
has  roused  me  to  a  sense  of  pleasure ;  and 
then,  Clara,  when  we  have  found  your 
father,  we  shall  return  to  our  quiet  cot, 
where  we  lived  so  happily  together." 

Under  the  feelings  excited  by  this  reviv- 
ing prospect,  the  cousins  arose,  in  order  to 
seek  intelligence  of  the  fleet,  when  the 
servant  entered  to  inform  Miss  Dalziel, 
that  a  lady  waited  below  to  see  her.  Con- 
jecturing her  visitor  to  be  Lady  Belling- 
ton,  Clara  hastened  to  the  parlour,  and 
beheld  the  countenance  of  Mrs  Howel. 
She  sprung  forward  to  her  in  rapture, 
Mrs  Howei  solemnly  pressed  her  with  af- 
fection to  her  heart. 

"  Beloved  girl,"  said  she,  "  I  have  come 
to  take  vou  home  with  me." 
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"  Have  you,  then,  dearest  Madam, 
beard  of  poor  Isabella's  affliction."  "  I 
have,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs  Howel,  in  a 
stifled  voice ;  "  and  much  shall  I  rejoice 
if  she  will  for  a  time  repose  her  sorrows 
beneath  my  humble  roof." 

"  Dear  Madam,  she  will  gladly  receive 
your  proferred  kindness.  We  only  await 
the  arrival  of  my  father." 

Mrs  Howel  heaved  a  convulsive  sob ; 
and  seizing  Clara's  hand,  bent  forward 
her  head  and  bedewed  it  with  her  tears. 

A  sudden  pang  shot  across  the  heart  of 
Clara,  as  she  observed  her  strong  emo- 
tion, 

"  Mrs  Howel,"  cried  she,  "  for  the 
sake  of  mercy,  tell  me  what  is  the  cause 
of  your  agitation  ?" 

Mrs  Howel  continued  silent ;  and  Cla- 
ra, wild  with  anxiety,  implored  her  to 
answer.  "  Oh,  my  father  1"  cried  she 
aloud,  and  in  the  frenzied  tones  of  de- 
spair,-" tell  me,  tell  me,  have  you  heard 
of  my  father?" 
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<c  My  poor  Clara,"  replied  Mrs  How- 
el,  "  in  vain  you  linger  here, — in  vain 
you  await  his  arrival  \ — behold  in  me  a 
mother, — your  father  is  in  heaven.9' 

Mrs  Howel  folded  her,  speechless,  in 
her  arms  ;  but  no  tear,  no  sigh,  came  to 
her  relief.  Then  ringing  the  bell  for  as- 
sistance,  Isabella  entered  just  as  the  form 
of  Clara  dropped  powerless  upon  the 
floor.  Without  waiting  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  her  situation,  she  assisted  Mrs 
Howel  in  conveying  the  sufferer  to  bed. 

Isabella,  in  agony,  gazed  upon  the 
pale  face  of  her  cousin.  She  opened 
her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mrs  Howel.  All  present 
feemed  afraid  to  break  so  dread  a  silence. 
The  lips  of  Clara  at  length  were  seen  to 
move. — <e  I  have  seen  him,"  cried  she 
wildly  ;  <c  the  clouds  parted  on  either 
side — he  floats  through  regions  of  air !" 

Again  she  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  still 
entranced  in  the  visionary  thought,  and 
smiles,   transient  and  unaccountable  as 
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those  which  cross  the  features  of  a  sleep- 
ing babe,  dimpled  her  face. 

She  then  suddenly  clasped  her  hands, 
and  rapidly  muttering  a  prayer,  Mrs 
Howel  and  Isabella  sunk  in  silence  on 
Iheir  knees  before  her. 
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CHAP.   XIV. 


0  woman,  lovely  woman  fair, 

An  angel's  form's  fa'en  to  thy  share  ; 

'T  would  been  o'er  meikle  to  have  gi'en  thee  mair,— 

1  mean  an  angel  mind, 

Burns, 


So  dreadful  was  the  shock  of  Mr  Dal- 
ziel's  death  upon  the  mind  of  his  daugh- 
ter, that,  far  some  time,  Mrs  Howel 
doubted  whether  her  intellects  were  whol- 
ly unimpaired.  When  any  one  spoke, 
her  countenance  betrayed  a  vague  and 
wistful  look ;  but  so  completely  were  her 
faculties  absorbed  by  affliction,  that  she 
seemed  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
meaning  of  any  given  sentence. 

Mrs  Howel,  therefore,  gave  orders  that 
no  one  should  disturb  her  by  trifling  or 

VOL.  II.  L 
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useless  questions.  This  watchful  atten- 
tion was  at  length  successful.  The  slum- 
bering senses  of  her  beloved  charge  be- 
gan to  expand,  as  resignation  to  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  stole  gently  on  her  mind, 
and  restored  it  in  some  degree  to  its 
wonted  serenity. 

Clara  being  thus  far  convalescent,  Mrs 
Howel  proposed  making  arrangements  for 
their  return  to  Wales y  and  she  now  infor- 
med Isabella  of  the  particulars  of  her 
uncle's  death.  It  appeared,  that  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Jamaica,  a  slow  fever 
had  settled  on  his  nerves ;  and  that  he  had 
twice  written  to  his  daughter  under  the 
pressure  of  extreme  debility. 

Seeing  that  time  but  increased  his  dan- 
ger, he  informed  Mr  Howel  of  his  ap- 
prehensions, charging  him  not  to  alarm 
Clara  until  concealment  was  no  longer 
possible.  He  at  the  same  time  subjoin- 
ed a  statement  of  his  affairs,  in  order 
to  check  any  of  those  chicaneries  so 
frequently  practised  against  the  heirs  of  a 
Jamaica  property. 
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His  death  happened  soon  after  the  date 
of  these  dispatches,  and  his  attorney  re- 
turned to  England,  bringing  the  full  re- 
mittances along  with  him,  which  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Howel,  who 
was  appointed  principal  guardian  to  Cla- 
ra. 

"  Alas !"  said  Isabella,  with  a  sigh, 
"  how  unavailing  is  wealth  to  ensure  hap- 
piness 1" 

"  It  cannot,  indeed,  ensure  happiness," 
replied  Mrs  Howel,  "  but  it  is  certainly 
a  means  of  promoting  it.  I  look  on  po- 
verty as  an  evil  of  itself  sufficient  to  be- 
numb every  feeling  of  the  heart." 

"  Poverty  does  not  debar  enjoyment," 
resumed  Isabella,  "'we  have  merely  to 
bring  our  ideas  of  comfort  to  a  level  with 
our  circumstances." 

"  You  reason,  my  love,  like  one  who 
has  never  been  exposed  to  its  pressure. 
The  representation  of  a  houseless  beggar, 
exposed  to  the  pelting  fury  of  a  hail- 
storm, is,  in  the  glow  of  painting,  a  fine 
picture  for  the  eye  of  one  who  sits  to 
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view  it  from  the  side  of  a  blazing  fire. 
Just  so  does  imagination  display  the  tri- 
umphs of  mind  over  the  inconvenience 
of  circumstances  " 

u  We  may  at  least,"  replied  Isabella, 
"  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health  and  friend- 
ship, though  under  the  dominion  of  po- 
verty. " 

"  You  may  possess  them,  my  love;  but 
you  cannot  enjoy  them.  Social  inter- 
course is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
friendship,  which  poverty  renders  always 
inconvenient, — sometimes  impossible. 

Mrs  Howel  being  now  anxious  to  re- 
turn home,  her  young  friend  prepared, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  bear  her  com- 
pany. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Parsonage, 
Mr  Howel,  with  much  tenderness,  re- 
ceived his  ward. 

u  My  dear  Clara,"  said  he,  "  let  us  now 
hope  that  the  worst  of  our  trials  are  over, 
and  look  only  on  the  past  as  a  painful 
dream,  from  which  we  awake  to  action, 
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and  resume  the  duties  of  our  pilgrimage. 
Then  pressing  her  hand,  and  seeing  her 
agitated,  he  suffered  her  to  retire. 

Some  weeks  having  elapsed,  Mrs  Howel 
proposed  a  walk  to  the  Castle  ;  and  the 
following  day  was  appointed  for  the  vi- 
sit. 

On  walking  up  the  avenue,  they  dis- 
covered Llewellen  sitting  at  the  window 
in  an  attitude  of  deep  reflection  ;  and 
Clara,  as  she  beheld  him,  could  not  sup- 
press one  heart- rent  sigh. 

About  the  whole  scene  there  was  an 
appearance  of  silence  and  solitude  that 
filled  their  minds  with  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions. 

The  Castle  gate  was  opened  by  Jacob, 
who,  dashing  a  tear  from  either  eye,  pre- 
pared them  for  a  cheerless  welcome. 

"  You  are  come,"  said  he,  "  to  the 
house  of  mourning.  My  poor,  young 
master  ! — Ah,  little  did  I  think  my  aged 
eyes  would  see  such  days  for  him  1" 

"  I  trust^'  said  Mrs  Howel,  "  that  no 
new  calamity  has  befallen  him." 
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Jacob  was  about  to  answer,  when  Lie- 
wellen  himself  came  forward  to  receive 
his  friends. 

"  Have  you  heard,"  said  he,  "  of  my 
poor  Caroline's  illness  ?  She  was  yester- 
day despaired  of,  but  to-day  our  hopes  of 
her  are  better." 

Before  Mrs  Howel  could  reply,  the 
nurse  who  attended  Mrs  Lleweilen  en- 
tered to  inquire  if  Miss  Dalziel  was  a- 
inong  the  ladies  ;  for  Mrs  Lleweilen  had 
eagerly  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her. 

Ciara  instantly  followed  the  nurse  to 
the  sick  chamber,  and  beheld  Caroline, 
weak  and  emaciated,  but  her  eyes  spark- 
led with  pleasure  at  her  approach. 

tc  Dearest  Clara/'  cried  she,  "  how  of- 
ten in  my  dreams  have  I  seen  you  r — but 
surely  'tis  yourself  that  I  now  behold,  and 
not  a  phantom  of  rny  poor  weak  brain." 

"  Be  calm,  my  friend,  else  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  leave  you.  But  why  was 
1  not  sooner  made  acquainted  with  your 
illness,  you  should  not  then  have  vainly 
wished  to  see  me? 
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u  Oh,  'tis  indeed  my  Clara, — no  one 
but  she  can  speak  in  such  soft  tones, — 
such  mild,  such  soothing  accents.  Oh, 
say,  then,  that  you  will  remain  beside 
me  until  death  has  crowned  the  work  that 
sorrow  has  begun." 

"  Hush,  Caroline,  you  must  not  yield 
to  such  desponding  thoughts  ; — you  will 
live  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  all  who  know 
you." 

"  But,  Clara,  I  hardly  deserve  exis- 
tence,— nor  do  I  wish  to  live.  Ah,  who 
would  wish  to  live,  knowing  they  were 
an  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of  those 
they  love." 

"  If  you  continue  thus,  Caroline,  I  will 
leave  you; — dismiss  these  idle  fancies, 
they  but  increase  your  fever." 

"  The  fever,  Clara,  is  in  my  mind,  and 
must  evaporate  in  words." 

At  this  moment  Llewellen  entered  the 
room,  and  Caroline,  with  a  resentful 
look  became  silent  and  sullen. 

"  In  language  of  tender  interest  he  in- 
quired for  her    health, — but,    with    an 
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expression  of  irritable  impatience,  she  re- 
plied, that  she  was  as  well  as  she  wished 
to  be,  and  hoped  that  she  would  never 
be  better. 

Llewellen  appeared  distressed  and  mor- 
tified; and  Caroline  observing  that  Clara 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  burst  into 
a  torrent  of  tears  and  reproaches,-— first 
desiring  her  to  be  gone,  and  then  implor- 
ing her  to  stay  and  see  her  die  before  she 
went. 

Clara  flew  for  advice  to  Mrs  Howel, 
who  desired  her  by  all  means  to  gratify 
Mrs  Llewellen's  request,  and  remain  till 
she  was  out  of  danger 

"  It  was  then  agreed  that  Isabella 
should  return  with  Mr  Howel  to  the  Par- 
sonage, and  that  Mrs  Howel  should  re- 
main for  some  days  at  the  Castle  with 
Clara. 

"  This  arrangement  was    made    as 
Llewellen    returned,    and    Clara    again 
resumed  her  place  in  the  sick  chamber, 
Caroline    was   delighted.  "  Ah,  Cla- 
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fa,"  said  she,  (t  how  much  benefit  shall  I 
derive  from  your  society  ;  for  what  bles- 
sing can  equal  the  happiness  of  convers- 
ing with  one  whose  mind  is  in  unison  with 
our  own." 

"  And  is  not  the  society  of  your  hus- 
band, Caroline,  sufficient  to  make  you 
undervalue  all  other  friendship." 

"  Not  so. — our  minds  do  not  assi- 
milate. Llewellen  is  my  tutor  or  my 
judge,  but  not  my  companion  or  my 
friend ;  and  indeed  I  am  doubtful  if  per- 
fect congeniality  of  mind  can  exist  be- 
twixt people  of  different  sexes.  Men  do 
not  understand  the  delicacy  of  the  female 
character  5  and  they  are  themselves  so  de- 
ficient in  the  refinements  of  imagination^ 
that  they  are  lost  in  vacancy  whenever 
we  attempt  to  lead  them  into  the  pleasing 
labyrinths  of  fancy/' 

"  But  are  not  we,  Caroline,  sometimes 
a  little  vacant  and  whimsically  perverse, 
when  they  in  turn  attempt  to  guide  us 
over  the  beaten  path  of  sound  sense  and 
experience.  Every  woman,  by  cultivate 
l2 
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ing  her  intellectual  powers,  may  render 
herself  a  pleasing  and  useful  companion 
to  her  husband ;  but  it  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  men  to  comprehend,  as  we 
would  have  them  to  do,  the  refinements 
of  imagination,  if  heaven  has  denied  them 
the  innate  faculty." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  men  are  so 
very  superior  to  our  sex  }■•■  inquired  Ca- 
roline. 

"  In  education  they  have  generally  the 
advantage,  and  their  free  and  unrestrain- 
ed intercourse  with  the  world  must  give 
them  the  superiority  ;  and  if  they  do  not 
quarrel  with  us  for  being  fanciful,  we 
ought  not,"  added  Clara,  smiling,  "  find 
fault  with  them  for  being  wise." 

"  Ah,  Clara,  how  gay  and  sportive  is 
the  season  of  youth  ! — how  delightful  are 
the  days  of  freedom  ! — 'tis  marriage  that 
mars  the  female  character." 

"  I  should  imagine,  Caroline,  that  a 
married  woman  is  more  truly  a  free  agent 
than  she  who  remains  single.  In  the  one 
case  she  has  only  to  act  in  unison  with 
the  opinions  of  her  husband,  and  enjoy 
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the  feelings  of  independence;  but  the 
whole  world  takes  upon  them  to  scruti- 
nise and  censure  the  actions  of  a  single 
woman.'* 

"  But  Clara,  the  censure  of  the  world 
is  not  half  so  humiliating  as  the  gloomy 
commands  of  a  despotic  husband." 

"  Commands,  Caroline,  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  feelings  of  a  rational  being, — . 
you  surely  have  misapplied  the  term." 

"  The  very  idea,  Clara,  that  we  are 
subject  to  controul,  destroys  the  springs 
of  happiness  ; — how  dreadful  is  the  bon- 
dage of  that  mind  where  every  feeling  is 
held  in  check  to  the  opinions  of  another. 
Yet  when  I  converse  with  you,  I  am 
forced  to  think  that  your  reasoning  is 
correct ;  how  comes  it  that  I  cannot  feel 
as  you  do  V 

"  Think  me  not  vain,  Caroline,  when 
I  say,  that  hard  necessity  has  compelled 
me  to  make  judgment  triumph  over  sen- 
sibility. We  have  been  fostered  in  diffe- 
rent schools.     Adversity  has  held  the  rod 
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of  discipline  over  my  head; — but  you 
have  been  the  nursling  of  prosperity." 

"  Not  altogether  so ;— I  am  not  the 
object  of  my  husband's  love,  and  my 
former  indulgences  do  but  make  his  in- 
difference the  more  severly  felt.  How, 
then,  can  I  be  happy  ?  I  would  cheer- 
fully have  acted  in  unison  with  his  will 
from  love;  but  I  will  never  submit  to  his 
commands  from  duty. 

"  The  duty  of  acting  properly  is  what 
you  owe  to  your  Creator  ;  surely  your 
pride  will  not  revolt  against  His  com- 
mands.'' 

"  Ah,  Clara,"  replied  Caroline,  while 
the  tears  moistened  her  cheek,  "  you 
werebornto  be  Llewellen'swife — oh  that 
death  would  set  me  free,  then  might  you 
both  be  happy — you  reason,  think,  and 
feel  alike." 

"  Caroline,  said  Ciara,  solemnly, 
«*  these  reflections-  are  sinful; — and 
were  death  indeed  to  set  you  free,  are 
you  prepared  for  such  a  change  ?  reflect 
a  moment  on  your  words,  and  believe 
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me,  when  I  assure  you  that  I  have  now 
no  wish  equal  to  that  of  seeing  you  and 
Llewellen  happy  in  the  love  of  each  o- 
ther." 

Mrs  Howel  now  softly  opened  the 
door,  and  fearful  that  Caroline  would 
fatigue  herself  by  so  much  speaking,  she 
enjoined  silence,  and  remained  in  the 
room  beside  her. 

She  soon  after  fell  into  an  uneasy 
slumber — she  frequently  started,  moan- 
ed, and  spoke  in  tones  of  lamentation* 
while  a  tear  stole  trembling  from  be- 
neath her  half  closed  eyelid. 

She  awoke  with  increased  fever,  and 
Llewellen  instantly  dispatched  an  ex- 
press  for  her  father. 

Colonel  M'Leod  soon  after  arrived, 
accompanied  by  Major  Stewart,  but  be- 
fore this  time  Caroline  was  so  far  con- 
valescent, that  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
converse  with  those  around  her,  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  Major  was  below, 
she  expressed  an  eager  desire  to  see 
hirn — her  wishes  were  immediately  gra- 
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tifled,  and  Clara  observing  that  Caroline 
took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  addressing  all 
her  conversation  to  Stewart,  she  pro- 
posed that  they  should  now  return  to 
the  Parsonage. 

"  I  believe,  indeed,"  said  Mrs  Howel, 
"  that  we  can  do  no  more  good  by  re- 
maining here — our  absence  will  not  now 
be  regretted,  and  it  is  painful  to  remain 
spectators  of  Mrs  Llewellen's  levity,  and 
to  witness  the  increasing  dejection  of 
her  husband." 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Did  ye  never  hear  o'  a  puir  auld  man, 
That  daughtna'  live,  and  coudna  dee ; 
Wha  spak  to  the  spirits  a'  night  lang, 
An'  saw  the  things  we  coudna  see  ? 


A.  severe  trial  now  awaited  Mr  Howel. 
He  had  never  since  the  death  of  his  son 
met  his  congregation  in  the  pulpit,  and 
it  became  necessary  that  he  should  forti- 
fy his  mind  for  that  solemn  occasion. 

The  following  Sunday  was  appointed, 
and  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Having  called  his  family  around  him, 
he  knelt  for  a  short  time  with  them  in 
prayer,  earnestly  petitioning  the  divine 
mercy  to  support  him  in  this  approach- 
ing hour  of  trial,  and  then  walked  with 
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MrsHowel  and  Clara  towards  the  cha- 
pel. 

Anxious  to  shew  respect  for  their  be- 
loved Pastor,  the  parishioners  had  hung 
the  pews  in  draperies  of  black,  and  each 
individual  appeared  in  mourning. 

The  tapers  burned  feebly,  and  cast 
over  the  features  of  the  congregation  a 
shadowy  dimness,  while  broken  sobs 
were  heard  in  each  direction  as  Mr 
Howel  slowly  approached  the  altar  and 
sunk  upon  his  knees. 

In  the  place  once  occupied  by  Hen- 
ry now  sat  Llewellen,  and  beside  him 
Clara. 

The  deep  silence  was  only  broken  by 
the  mournful  cadence  of  the  organ  ; 
but  the  attention  of  Clara  was  arrested 
by  the  obscure  form  of  a  female  who 
stood  alone,  and  leaned  for  support  a^ 
gainst  one  of  the  columns  of  the  chapel ; 
a  thin  veil  of  muslin  enveloped  herform^ 
and  shaded  her  features  from  observa- 
tion, 
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Mr  Howel  now  began  the  service. — 
;*  When  we  pause/'  said  he,  "  to  consi- 
der the  life  of  man,  who,  with  feeble 
cries  of  lamentation,  first  enters  upon 
the  term  of  his  existence  ;  when  we  ba- 
lance all  his  pains  and  pleasures  upon 
earth,  we  then  lift  up  our  voice  and  cry, 
that  man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward. 

"  Alas,  my  friends,  how  soon  does  the 
grave — " 

He  suddenly  ceased,  for  a  piercing  cry 
was  heard,  and  the  tall  white  figure  rush- 
ed forward  to  the  pulpit. 

With  a  hurrying  motion  she  raised  her 
emaciated  hand  before  the  light,  and  her 
thin  transparent  veins  were  discerned 
like  the  fibres  of  a  withered  leaf. 

Then,  in  rapid  accents,  she  repeated, 

"  The  grave  ! — but,  hush  !  the  surf  of 
the  sea  has  covered  it. — Hark  !  did  you 
not  hear — it  was  the  rushing  of  the  tide 
— the  swelling  wave  has  broke,  and  the 
white  foam  lies  lightly  on  his  body. — 
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Yes — yes,  'twas  foully  done — but  I  must 
go,  I  must  go  1" 

Then,  quickly  advancing  to  the  door, 
she  vanished  ere  any  one  had  power  to 
mark  her  flight. 

"  Stop  her  !  oh,  stop  her  !"  cried  Cla- 
ra, involuntarily,  "  for  mercy,  stop  her, 
if  it  yet  be  possible.''  The  congregation 
were  thrown  into  commotion,  and  Lle- 
wellen,  quick  as  lightning,  flew  in  pur- 
suit of  the  mysterious  stranger. 

At  a  little  distance  he  overtook  her ; 
but,  uttering  the  most  piercing  shrieks, 
she  cried, 

"  Awav  !  away  !  I  know  you  well. — 
You  dug  his  grave — he  cried  for  mercy, 
but  you  heard  him  not.  Away  !  you 
cannot  murder  me! — No,  no — 1  died, 
and  was  buried  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve.  It  struck,  and  I  stood  alone  on 
the  new- turned  grave." 

Llewellen  endeavoured  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  her,  and  to  conduct  her  back ; 
but  she  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  fled 
with -supernatural  swiftness.    He  follow- 
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ed,  but  the  obscurity  of  the  night  made 
him  lose  sight  of  the  track  she  took ; 
and  he  returned  to  the  chapel  bewilder- 
ed and  disappointed. 

"  I  cannot  ascend  the  pulpit  again  to- 
night," said  Mr  Howel,  "  after  this 
strange  interruption.  Let  the  chapel- 
doors  then  be  closed,  and  we  shall  re- 
turn to  our  habitations.  His  orders  were 
immediately  obeyed;  and  Llewellen,  tak- 
ing the  arm  of  Clara,  accompanied  them 
back  to  the  Parsonage. 

"  We  are  followed,"  said  Mrs  Howel, 
turning  towards  some  one  who  closely 
pursued  her. 

"  Please  you,  my  lady,"  replied  an  old 
woman,  "  I  thought,  mayhap,  that  you 
would  like  to  learn  somewhat  of  the 
poor  creature  who  has  given  you  such 
alarm ;  but  as  well  might  you  have  run 
through  the  air  after  a  bird,  as  think  to 
follow  her." 

They  were  now  near  the  Parsonage. 
"  How   comes   it,   good  woman,"  said 
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Mr  Howe],  "  that  I  am  unacquainted 
with  your  face  ?" 

"  Ah,  Sir,"  said  she,  sighing,  "  if  he 
that  you  mourn  were  here,  he  would  re- 
member me ;  for  many  a  time  has  he 
strewed  my  floor  with  the  cowslip  and 
daisy  when  a  boy  ;  but  we  were  nigher 
to  your  doors  than  we  are  now  ;  and 
your  own  father  married  me  to  one  that 
is  gone  before  me, — his  name  was  Sa- 
muel Davidson." 

"  Oh,  now  I  do  remember  you,  —you 
lived  about  half  a- mile  beyond  the  village; 
but  where  have  you  been  since  you  left 
your  little  d  welling  r" 

"  Ah,  Sir,  it  is  many  a  year  of  sorrow 
since  that  time  ->  but  the  truth  was,  Sir, 
that  my  poor  husband  fell  into  a  melan- 
choly kind  of  way,  and  at  times  I  thought 
that  he  would  hardly  keep  his  senses.  He 
was  always  a  poring  over  books ;  and 
when  he  had  read  about  them  that  were 
elected,  and  them  that  could  not  be  sav- 
ed, he  fell  into  a  despairing  way,  and 
saidj  that  he  knew  that  he  could  never 
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inherit  eternal  life,  and  would  not  hark- 
en  to  reason,  but  went  on  lamenting  till 
it  ruined  his  health  ;  and  then  he  said 
human  nature  was  an  abomination,  and 
he  couldn't  abide  the  look  of  living  man 
nor  woman ;  and  he  must  needs  seek  a 
house  where  none  human  w7ould  torment 
him.  Alack  a-day,  Sir,  it  was  much  a 
pity,  for  he  had  been  an  industrious  lad, 
and  had  saved  as  much  as  would  have 
made  us  cheery  all  our  days;  but  he  must 
needs  flee  away  as  he  said  himself,  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
And  so,  after  many  a  lengthened  search 
in  many  a  lonely  dell,  he  found,  by 
chance,  a  ruined  cot,  or  rather,  as  I  take 
it,1  some  shepherd's  shelter,  where  he 
watched  his  folds  by  night,  and  he  ga- 
thered together  the  heath  and  slen- 
der twigs,  and  mended  the  roof  of  our 
dwelling,  where  the  light  of  day  could 
never  break.  And  he  gathered  toge- 
ther the  fern,  and  made  himself  a  bed ; 
and  then  he  did  speak  so  fearful  like, 
—and  told  me  that  he  would  kill  me 
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if  ever  I  told  one  human  where  to  find 
him.  Oh,  Sir,  what  bitter  tears  did  I 
shed,  when  I  saw  the  way  that  I  was  to 
live.  And,  then,  Sir,  I  asked  him  what 
we  were  to  do  for  food  ;  and  he  bid  me 
go  and  gather  herbs  and  make  savoury 
meat.  I  was  young  then,  Sir,  and  a  heal- 
thy woman,  and  I  loved  him  dearly;  and 
I  thought,  by  humouring  him,  that  may- 
hap in  time  he  would  grow  better;  and 
I  knew  that  waggons  passed  the  great 
road  with  bread.  And  I  was  at  first  not 
slack  of  money, — and  though  the  walk 
was  long,  I  bought  from  them  what  serv- 
ved.  I  went  in  the  morning  and  came 
back  at  nie-ht  for  many  a  lee  long  day." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  consult  some 
person, "  inquired  Mr  Howel,  "  who 
could  have  calmed  the  mind  of  your 
husband.  I  would  have  been  very  happy 
to  have  conversed  with  him  regarding  the 
subject  which  seems  to  have  given  him 
so  much  uneasiness." 

"  Oh  Sir,  i  durst  not  speak  of  it, — he 
could  not  abide  a  clergyman  ; — he  said 
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as  bow  Satan  lurked  below  the  cloak  of 
a  p arson, — and  that  you  had  no  more 
right  to  preach  than  he  had  himself;  and 
he  never  could  abide  the  blessed  Bible, 
but  was  always  a  reading  from  them 
books  that  people  go  about  to  sell, 
— and  then,  Sir,  he  would  start  up  all 
on  a  sudden,  and  cry  out  that  he  was 
wrestling  with  Satan  ! — and  he  would 
roar  out  that  the  evil  spirit  possessed 
him  ;•— and  alack-a-day,  Sir,  so  it  did, 
sure  enough;  but  he  was  quite  of  another 
sort,  Sir,  before  he  fell  to  reading  of  them 
books.  And  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  that  all  his 
wisdom  was  just  but  only  foolishness." 

"  True,  my  good  woman ;  for  when  he 
laid  aside  his  Bible,  he  forsook  the  only 
true  guide,''  replied  Mr  Howel;  "but 
you  have  not  yet  informed  us  how  you 
first  met  with  the  poor  maniac. " 

"  I  pray  your  forgiveness,  Sir,"  said 
the  old  woman  ;  "  but  it  was  on  a  stor- 
my rainy  night,  when  the  wind  roared, 
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and  blew  so  bard  against  our  little  hut 
tbat  we  could  not  keep  tbe  door  close, 
and  my  husband  was  raving  about  spirits 
of  the  blast,  and  all  them  things,  and  I 
was  sitting  quaking  for  very  fear,  when 
presently  I  thought  to  have  died  alto- 
gether ;  for  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  all 
shaking,  and  drenched  with  rain,  and 
swathed  in  grave  clothes,  stood  her 
that  you  talk  of— oh  well  do  I  remember 
the  tribulation  I  was  in,  for  I  thought 
my  husband,  by  his  ravings,  had  called 
up  one  from  the  dead ;  but  she,  poor 
creature,  seeing  our  bed  of  fern,  the  on- 
ly one  we  had,  went  to  it,  and  swathed, 
and  swathed  her  shapeless  form  in  the 
long  wet  folds  of  muslin  she  had  about 
her,  and  then  she  spoke  something  whis- 
pering like  about  a  coffin,  and  then 
leap'd  suddenly  into  the  bed,  and  stretch- 
ed herself  out  like  any  dead  ;  and  there 
she  lay  quite  still ;  and  he  looked  at  me, 
and  I  looked  at  him,  but  none  of  us  had 
courage  to  speak,  and  there  she  lay  for 
hours ;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  she  sat 
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up,  and  twisting  her  arms  out  of  the 
winding-sheet,  began  to  count  as  if  she 
listened  to  a  clock    striking,   and   she 
numbered  twelve  ;  and  then  she  drew 
the  linen  a  little  from  her  face,  and  kept 
beckoning  to  me  to  come  to  her,  but  I 
could  not  stir9   and  neither  could  he. 
But  when   daylight  came  I  felt  more 
courage  ;   and  I  went  up  to  her,  and 
thought  I  would  make  trial  whether  she 
were  living  or  really  dead  ;    and  I  stood 
at  a  little  distance,  and  held  a  bit  of 
bread  to  her,  and  she  snatched  it  from 
me,  and  swallowed  it  in  a  moment,  and 
I  was  sure  that  she  could  not  have  eat 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  my  husband  took 
it  into  his  head  that  she  was  one  from 
above,  an  angel  of  peace,  he  said,  sent 
to  him,  and  he  would  kneel  to  her  ;  and 
to  be  sure  she  was  so  beautiful  that  she 
looked  like  one  5  and  in  time  she  grew 
very  fond  of  him,  but  she  never  would 
look  in  the  face  of  any  human  being 
but  ourselves,  and  would  fly  if  she  saw 
airy  one  at  never  so  great  .a  distance* 
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But  of  late  years,  poor  soul !  she  has 
been  seen  more  than  once,  for  she  seems 
weakly,  and  not  able  to  move  so  swift, 
except  when  she  gets  a  fright ;  and  she 
would  sing  to  us  so  sweet  and  plaintive, 
that  I  never  could   help  the  tears  ;    and 
my  husband  said  that  she  caused  the 
evil  spirit  within  him  to  be  at  rest.'  But 
at  length  he  died,  poor  man  !   and  he 
made  me  swear  never  to  part  with  her 
that  heaven  had  sent ;    and  I  swore. — 
But  when  he  died  I  came  down  to  get 
him   buried,   and   she    saw   the   people 
coming,  and  with  that  away  she  flew ; 
and  I   thought  she  was  entirely  gone, 
and  I  was  in  sad  sad  grief;   for  he  said 
before  he  died,  that  if  I  offended  her 
that  I  might  never  expect  salvation,  for 
the  gates  of  heaven  would  be  shut  a- 
gainst  me  ;  and  I  then  thought  to  have 
left  the  lonely  spot  that  I  am  in,  but 
one  night  she  came  back,   and  I  took 
her  in,    and  it  was  long  long   before 
she  attempted  to  go  away  again,  and 
few  have  ever  seen  her,  and  them  few 
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believed  her  to  be  a  spirit,  and  run  from 
the  sight ;  and  others  that  knew  would 
call  her  the  poor  Mad  Lady  ;  but  none 
that  ever  lived  could  make  her  part 
with  them  lon^  folds  of  muslin  that  she 
wears  like  a  winding-sheet. — But  I  was 
forgetting,  Sir,  to  say,  that  the  first  time 
I  e  _i  got  the  poor  creature  to  change 
her  linens,  and  to  refresh  herself  by 
cleanly  clothes,  she  made  a  sad  to  do  ; 
and  as  I  stripped  her,  I  found  about  her 
person  a  sum  of  money,  larger,  mayhap, 
than  we  had  a  right  to  keep ;  but  we 
were  beginning  then  to  be  very  low, 
and  my  poor  husband  must  needs  insist 
that  heaven  had  sent  it ;  and  so  we  put 
it  by.  And  when  the  shroud  she  wears 
was  worn  done,  we  always  gave  her  one 
as  like  it  as  we  could ;  for  when  we 
would  have  taken  it  off  she  became  quite 
unmanageable,  and  would  not  suffer  any 
other  kind  of  clothing  ;  but  she  had 
warmer  things  about  her  too,  but  al- 
ways wore  it  over  all ;  and  she  would 
roll   it   round   and   round,   and  lie  for 
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hours  on  her  fern-mattrass  like  one  new 
stretched  for  the  grave  ;  and  she  talked 
strange  words  of  one  that  had  gone  be- 
fore her ;  and  oh,  Sir,  it  is  many  a  many 
years  now  since  she  came  to  dwell  in 
our  lonely  habitation  ;  and  that,  Sir,  is 
all  I  know  of  her." 

"  It  is  strange,  indeed,"  said  Mr 
Howel,  "  but  we  must  endeavour  to  see 
her  again.  Do  you  think  she  will  be  at 
your  cot  now  ?" 

*  Ah,  Sir,  pray  heaven  that  I  am  not 
much  to  blame  ;  but,  indeed,  indeed,  I 
felt  it  very  lonely  living  there  all  by 
myself;  and  I  have  been  oftener  away 
than  I  should  have  been,  for  I  am  old, 
and  when  I  came  down  among  my 
friends  I  sometimes  staid  for  days,  and, 
alas  1  alas !  I  fear  I  have  been  very 
wicked,  and  the  poor  creature  has  felt 
herself  deserted,  for,  oh,  how  I  did  quake 
when  I  saw  that  she  had  followed  to  the 
church  ;  but  when  i  left  home  I  always 
put  down  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water; 
but,  sad  woman  that  I  am  !  had  my  bus- 
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band  lived  he  would  have  used  her 
more  kindly ;  and  I  fear  she  will  not  be 
there  now,  for  she  has  lately  taken  to 
wandering,  and  is  often  away  for  days 
upon  days,  for  it  is  but  little  she  eats, — 
a  crust  of  bread  will  serve  her  for  hours 
and  days  ;  but  no  doubt  them  that  see 
her  condition  will  give  her  as  she  passes 
by  their  doors  ;  for  none  will  see  her 
want  when  they  know  that  the  hand  of 
God  is  on  her." 

The  old  woman  having  now  conclud- 
ed her  story,  Mr  Howel  immediately  in- 
stituted a  search  after  the  person  of  the 
Maniac,  but  he  could  nowhere  receive 
intelligence  of  her  ;  and  weeks  having 
passed  in  bringing  disappointment  only, 
it  was  at  length  concluded  that  she  had 
wandered  from  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
the  old  woman  believing  herself  now 
absolved  from  her  oath,  came  down  to 
the  village  and  resided  there. 

"  It  has  only  been  the  ravings  of  a 
poor  crazed  being,"  said  Clara,  "  that 
has  cast  such  a  cloud  upon  my  destiny ; 
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she  probably  alluded  to  her  own  past  cala- 
mities, without  the  smallest  reference  to 
me,  or  the  future  prospects  of  my  life  ; 
and  yet  her  words  have  disturbed  my 
peace,  and  caused  me  many  a  bitter 
thought." 
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